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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  E.  C  HEGELER. 

MRS.  CAMILLA  HEGELER,  wife  of  Edward  C.  Hegeler,  the 
founder  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  passed  away 
peacefully  after  a  short  illness,  at  her  home  in  La  Salle,  111.,  on 
Thursday,  May  28,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  was 
born  March  12,  1835,  in  Freiberg,  Saxony.  Her  father  was  Julius 
Weisbach,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Mining 
Academy  at  Freiberg,  well  known  to  engineers  as  the  greatest 
authority  in  his  line  of  work.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  science 
in  such  a  masterly  way  that  it  rests  on  bottom  rock,  and  his  books 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  teachers  of  engineering. 

After  an  engagement  of  six  years,  Camilla  Weisbach  was  mar- 
ried, on  April  5,  i860,  to  Edward  C.  Hegeler  of  Bremen,  and  the 
couple  went  at  once  to  the  United  States,  where  they  settled  in  July 
of  the  same  year  in  La  Salle,  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Hegeler,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  F.  W.  Matthiessen,  two  years  previously  had  started 
one  of  the  first  zinc  works  on  American  ground. 

Mrs.  Hegeler  shared  with  her  husband  all  the  tribulations  and 
joys  of  life.  The  first  years  of  the  zinc  works  were  by  no  means 
easy,  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  success  was  only  intensified 
by  the  war,  1861-65  ;  but  Mrs.  Hegeler  stood  by  her  husband  bravely 
and  helped  him  bear  these  times  of  trial  with  patient  cheerfulness. 
She  saw  within  nine  days  (August  7  and  16,  1868)  two  of  her  chil- 
dren, Helene  and  Meta,  die  in  their  childhood,  and  another  one, 
Gisela,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  (June  10,  1892). 

In  the  days  of  success  and  prosperity  Mrs.  Hegeler  remained 
the  same  in  unassuming  simplicity,  solely  intent  on  fulfilling  her 
duties  as  wife  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Hegeler  leaves,  besides  her  husband,  seven  adult  children 
and  twenty-one  grandchildren  to  mourn  her  loss,  and  to  cherish  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  example  she  set  them,  for  indeed  those 
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who  knew  her  ag^rcc  that  she  was  a  model  woman  in  all  the  ways  of 
life.  She  was  a  dutiful  dauj^hter  to  her  parents,  a  faithful  wife  and 
trusty  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  she  was  a  devoted  and  dearly 
beloved  mother  and  grandmother  to  her  children  and  her  children's 
children.  To  her  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  including  those 
who  helped  her  in  her  daily  work  at  home,  she  proved  herself  al- 
"ways  thoughtful,  kindheartcd,  and  true.  Rarely  was  woman  so 
cherished,  esteemed  and  loved,  and  rarely  was  there  one  so  worthy 
of  the  tribute  we  pay  her. 

She  has  departed.  We  shall  no  longer  see  her  kind  face,  no 
longer  feel  the  touch  of  her  gentle  hand,  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  her  solicitous  care.  But  the  blessings  of  her  noble  example  re- 
main with  us  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration.  Her  life  has 
been  rich  in  good  thoughts,  in  good  words,  in  good  deeds,  and  it 
has  become  a  priceless  inheritance  for  the  generations  to  come. 

What  is  mortal  of  her  has  passed  away.  It  has  passed  away 
with  all  that  is  transient — pain,  worry,  toil.  But  the  noblest  part  of 
her,  the  soul  of  her  soul,  her  noble  endeavor,  heart-core  of  her  in- 
most being,  stays  with  us  a  living  presence,  to  help  us  in  our  tribu- 
lations, to  be  a  light  that  will  illuminate  our  paths,  and  a  power  that 
will  quicken  us  and  guide  us  aright. 

Life  finds  its  consummation, 

Days  end  in  evening  gloom. 
But  souls  with  life's  cessation 

Sink  not  into  the  tomb. 

Our  hearts  for  love  are  yearning, 

'Tis  love  that  life  controls, 
Dust  is  to  Dust  returning, 

But  Soul  remains  with  Souls. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE 

STAR. 

BY  EDGAR  J.   BANKS. 

NO  nation's  flag-  is  fairer  to  look  upon  than  that  which  bears 
the  crescent  and  the  star.  It  is  hated  more  than  any  other 
because  it  floats  over  a  country  whose  history  is  one  long  story  of 
corruption  and  massacre.  It  is  loved  more  than  any  other  because 
those  who  fight  beneath  it  believe  that  if  killed  in  battle,  they  may 
at  once  enter  Paradise.  No  flag  has  witnessed  more  horrible,  re- 
volting deeds  than  the  Turks  have  committed ;  none  has  ever  floated 
over  more  brilliant  pageants  tlian  were  held  in  honor  of  the  early 
sultans.  The  crescent  and  the  star  which  appear  upon  both  the 
civil  red  flag  of  Turkey,  and  on  the  sacred  green  flag  of  Moham- 
medanism, is  not  a  symbol  of  the  Turks,  though  many  believe  that 
it  originated  with  them,  nor  is  it  a  symbol  of  the  earlier  Greeks  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  as  old  as  the  civilization  of  man,  for  its  origin 
may  be  found  in  the  witchcraft  or  astrology  of  the  Babylonians  of 
more  than  6000  years  ago. 

There  is  a  legend  which  the  historians  relate  to  the  effect  that 
the  crescent  and  the  star  is  far  older  than  the  Turkish  nation.  It 
says  that  in  the  year  340  B.  C,  when  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  besieging  Byzantium,  as  Con- 
stantinople was  then  called,  and  was  about  to  assault  the  city  by 
night,  a  light  appeared  in  the  sky  as  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  people,  aroused  by  the  miraculous  light  seized  their  arms  and 
saved  the  city.  Philip  withdrew  in  despair  to  his  own  country,  and 
the  light  which  miraculously  appeared  in  the  sky  was  given  the  form 
of  a  crescent  and  star,  adopted  by  the  Byzantines,  and  placed  upon 
their  coins. 

However,  the  same  crescent  and  star  were  employed  as  a  sym- 
bol in  Babylonia  more  than  6000  years  ago,  when  primitive  man 
was  first  learning  to  write  by  scratching  crude  pictures  upon  clay 
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and  stone.  The  vvedg-c-shapcd  lanj^aiage  of  Babylonia  was  orig-inally 
picture  writing,  and  many  of  the  several  luuKlred  groups  of  wedges 
of  which  the  language  is  composed,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
original  pictures.  A  circle  was  the  word  for  the  sun ;  a  picture  of 
a  flat  roofed  house  was  the  word  for  house ;  a  picture  of  a  foot  was 
the  verb  to  walk,  and  another  of  these  early  hieroglyphs  was  a 
crescent  and  star  just  as  it  now  appears  upon  the  Turkish  flag. 
The  word  was  pronounced  shipin,  and  it  represented  an  exorcism,  or 
incantation,  or  any  thing  which  would  drive  away  the  evil  spirits, 
or  protect  one  from  evil. 

The  Orientals  of  every  age  have  been  superstitious,  and  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  evil  eye  still  prevails  among  them.  In  the 
markets  of  all  Turkish  towns  one  may  purchase  blue  glass  beads 
which  are  supposed  to  keep  evil  from  the  man  or  woman  or  horse 
or  donkey  which  may  wear  them.  Most  Orientals  carry  with  them  a 
little  leather  bag  containing  a  magical  word  or  verse  from  the 
sacred  writings,  as  a  charm.  The  Jews  attach  the  mecuzoth  or 
charms  in  metal  or  wooden  cases  to  the  door-posts  that  the  evil 

c*  <*  <^  <-f 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CRESCENT  AND  STAR  FROM  THE 
ORIGINAL  PICTURE-WRITING  TO  THE  LATER  BABYLONIAN 
WEDGE-SHAPED  OR   CUNEIFORM    WRITING. 


may  not  pass  into  the  house,  just  as  the  kings  of  ancient  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  their  palaces  huge  im- 
ages of  bulls  and  lions  to  guard  those  within  from  all  evil,  and  the 
poorer  people  suspended  clay  tablets  over  their  doors,  and  em- 
ployed a  thousand  other  devices  for  the  same  purpose.  In  spite 
of  all  the  !)lue  glass  beads,  the  mecucoth,  the  bull  deities  and  the 
other  charms,  the  evil  spirits  did  get  possession  of  the  bodies  of  the 
people,  for  whenever  one  shook  with  the  malarial  fever,  or  was 
tormented  with  the  tooth  ache  or  the  pains  of  neuralgia  or  rheu- 
matism, the  Babylonian  knew  that  an  evil  spirit  had  possessed  him. 
The  usual  method  of  driving  out  the  evil  spirits  was  to  repeat  a 
formula  or  incantation  which  the  Babylonians  called  shiptu,  and 
which  was  represented  by  the  crescent  and  the  star.  Recorded  upon 
the  clay  tablets  from  Babylonia  are  hundreds  of  these  magical  sen- 
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tences.  The  exorcist  repeated  over  the  man  whose  body  was  quak- 
ing with  fever,  these  words : 

"The  painful  fever,  the  powerful  fever,  the  fever  which  quits 
not  a  man,  the  evil  fever,  the  unremovable  fever,  conjure,  O  spirit 
of  heaven!  conjure,  O  spirit  of  earth!" 

The  evil  spirit  was  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  endure  the  sound 
of  the  words,  and  it  immediately  left  the  body.  So  in  more  modern 
times,  Satan,  it  was  thought,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the 
cross. 

Why  did  the  ancient  Babylonians  use  the  crescent  shaped  moon 
to  express  the  word  for  incantation  ?  Like  all  primitive  peoples,  the 
Babylonians  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  gods,  and  that 
the  moon  was  the  chief  of  them  all.  The  moon  never  appears  on 
two  successive  nights  in  just  the  same  place;  it  constantly  changes 
its  form ;  sometimes  it  remains  invisible,  and  the  seasons  of  its 
appearance  vary.  The  moon  was  therefore  a  god  of  importance,  and 
each  of  its  variations  was  significant.  The  early  astronomers  watched 
the  moon  to  learn  what  its  various  positions,  forms,  and  seasons  of 
appearance  meant,  and  what  influence  they  had  upon  the  welfare 
of  man.  They  wrote  to  the  king  each  day  a  little  clay  letter  to 
inform  him  if  the  moon  had  been  seen,  and  what  it  portended.  Of 
the  letters  which  still  survive  one  to  the  king  of  Nineveh  reads  as 
follows : 

"To  the  king  my  lord,  from  thy  servant  Ishtar-idin-apal,  the 
chief  of  the  astrologers  of  Arbela.  May  Nabu,  Marduk  and  Ishtar 
of  Arbela  be  gracious  to  the  king  my  lord.  On  the  29th  day  we 
kept  watch.    The  sky  was  so  cloudy  that  we  could  not  see  the  moon." 

From  their  observations  of  the  moon,  the  astronomers  wrote 
down  the  omens  as  they  learned  them,  and  many  of  them  may  now  be 
read  upon  the  clay  tablets  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities. 

"If  the  moon  eclipse  the  sun,  an  enemy  will  devastate  the  land." 

"If  the  moon  appear  out  of  season,  the  crops  will  be  small." 

The  importance  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  moon  has 
survived  in  the  Orient  where  the  months  are  still  lunar.  The  most 
joyous  occasion  in  Central  Arabia  is  when  the  new  moon  rises  to 
end  the  long  month  of  fasting.  Then  the  shrill  cries  of  joy  of  the 
women  resound  in  every  village.  When  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  the 
people  are  horrified.  Even  in  our  own  country  some  farmers  plant 
the  potatoes  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  mothers  wean  their 
babies  according  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  new  moon,  with 
a  brilliant  star  or  planet  near  it,  may  have  impressed  the   early 
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Babylonian  as  a  favorable  sign,  and  thus  the  crescent  and  the  star 
became  the  picture-word   for  incantations. 

When  Nineveh  and  Babylon  passed  away,  and  the  portents  of 
their  astrologers  were  "forgotten,  the  symbol  still  continued  as  a 
favorable  sign,  or  a  charm  to  avert  the  influences  of  evil.  Babylon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  crescent  and  the  star 
then  became  a  frequent  symbol  on  their  coins.  The  Parthians  suc- 
ceeded the  Persians,  and  they  adopted  the  same  old  symbol  upon 
their  coins.  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia  led  his  armies 
through  Western  Asia,  and  upon  the  later  Macedonian  coins  ap- 
peared the  crescent  and  the  star.  The  Romans  were  the  next  to 
adopt  the  symbol,  and  upon  the  reverse  of  many  of  their  coins 
which  were  struck  for  circulation  in  Asia,  it  appeared.    The  Byzan- 
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STAR  AND  CRESCENT  ON  THE  STAR  AND  CRESCENT  ON  A 

BORDER  OF  AN   ANCIENT  SILVER  COIN   OF 

PERSIAN   COIN.  HADRIAN. 

tines  adopted  it,  and  to  explain  its  origin  as  miraculous,  the  story 
of  the  appearance  of  the  light  in  the  heavens,  to  warn  the  people 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  related.  When  the  Turks  came 
to  power  and  possessed  Constantinople,  there  was  no  better  or  older 
symbol  for  their  flag  than  the  crescent  and  the  star.  Though  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol  had  long  been  forgotten,  the  Turks  seem  to 
have  employed  it  as  it  was  originally  intended.  It  was  a  charm 
which  was  supposed  to  bring  good  luck.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
oldest  charm  in  the  world,  for  it  has  been  employed  ever  since  his- 
tory began,  or  for  more  than  6000  years,  by  nearly  every  nation  of 
the  Orient. 


THE  PERSISTENCE  OE  SYMBOLS. 

AS  INSTANCED  BY  THE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  AND  THE  STAFF  OF 

HERMES. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

BABYLONIAN  excavations  and  kindred  archaeological  researches 
have  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts,  among  which  not 
the  least  important  is  the  observation  that  mankind  of  former  ages 
was  more  conservative  than  might  appear  to  the  modern  generation 
who  are  accustomed  to  rapid  changes.  Thus  Professor  Banks  in- 
forms us  to-day  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  Turkey,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Mohammedans  originated  with  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism upon  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Empire  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  is  really  much  older  and  dates  back  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization  when  the  same  symbol  was  used  as  a  charm  to  ward 
off  evil.  Similarly  we  have  found  that  most  of  the  Biblical  traditions 
and  institutions  are  in  their  essence  much  older  than  the  Bible,  and 
we  will  add  here  another  strange  instance  of  the  preservation  of  an 
old  symbol  in  calling  attention  to  the  prototype  of  the  double  eagle 
of  the  old  German  Empire  which  is  still  retained  in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Austria  and  also  of  Russia.  Russia  adopted  it  when  the  ruler 
assumed  the  title  of  Czar,  which  means  Caesar  or  Kaiser. 

The  double  eagle  as  a  coat  of  arms  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
has  not  been  definitely  and  positively  dated  before  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  but  it  also  occurred  much  earlier  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Emperor  Wenzel.  Professor  Roemer,  however,  in  his  book  on  the 
seals  of  the  German  Emperors*  claims  that  this  double  eagle  does 
not  represent  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  emperor  but  designates  the 
united  coats  of  arms  of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  thus  suggesting 
the  combination  of  two  eagles  as  the  origin  of  the  double  eagle. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  especially  by  Gatterer, 
*  Siegel  der  deutschen  Kaiser. 
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veil  Lmlcwig,  Pfeffingcr,  and  Samuel  Oetler,  but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  offered  as  to  the  source  and  original  meaning 
of  the  double  eagle.  Since  the  days  of  Emperor  Sigismund,  how- 
ever, the  emblem  of  the  emperor  has  continued  to  be  the  double- 
headed  eagle  placed  on  a  golden  field,  holding  in  its  claws  the 
scepter,  sword  and  imperial  globe.  The  two  heads  are  surrounded 
by  a  halo.  The  breast  of  the  double  eagle  always  carried  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  imperial  house.  The  double  eagle  has  been  explained 
by  lovers  of  mysticism  as  designating  the  double  nature  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  both  its  spiritual  and  secular  aspects  at  once.  The 
Roman  Church  represents  the  spiritual  world  and  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment the  worldly  affairs  of  this  monarchy  which  tacitly  claimed 
to  be  of  a  universal  nature. 


COAT  or  ARMS  OV  AUSTRIA. 


COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  double-headed  eagle,  however,  does  not  appear  first  as  the 
emblem  of  the  emperor.  It  occurs  also  in  other  coats  of  arms  of 
minor  significance.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  heraldic  books  is  in 
the  illustration  of  the  seal  of  the  Count  of  Wiirzburg,  dated  1202. 
Another  is  mentioned  by  Fahne  in  his  "History  of  Rhenish  Fam- 
ilies."* It  was  also  the  coat  of  arms  of  Ilenricus  de  Rode,  dated 
1276.  Among  the  other  double-headed  eagles  of  an  ancient  date 
is  one  of  1278  which  was  borne  by  Philip  of  Saxony,  and  another 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  an  evidence  of  which  is  its  appearance 
upon  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  of  Cologne.  At  present  there  are 
two  little  princii)alities  which  still  bear  the  double  eagle.     One  is 

*  Gcschichtc  dcr  rhciitischrn  Gcschlcchlcr,  Book  I,  Plate  3. 
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Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  the  other  the  principality  of  Liechten- 
stein, a  small  territory  on  the  upper  Rhine,  situated  between  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  It  is  so  small  that  in  the  peace  made 
between  Austria  and  the  German  Confederacy  on  the  one  side  and 
Prussia  on  the  other,  it  was  absolutely  forgotten,  so  that  no  treaty 
was  made  between  Prussia  and  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein.  The 
result  was  that  through  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Confederacy 
this  tiny  district  became  an  independent  principality  without  any 
attachment  to  the  old  German  Empire  of  which  it  had  once  formed 
a  part. 

Whether  the  double  eagle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  developed 
on  German  soil  or  whether  it  was  derived  from  a  monument  in 
Boghaz  Koi  in  ancient  Phrygia  is  an  open  question.  Springer  in 
his  "History  of  Art"  states  this  view  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if 


MONUMENT  FROM   BOGHAZ-KOI. 


there  were  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  we  know  of  no  conclusive  argu- 
ment except  that  the  double  eagle  as  a  coat  of  arms  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  German  history  soon  after  the  Crusades. 

The  double  eagle  is  said  to  appear  on  some  old  Turkish  crests, 
which  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  chief  who  used  it  had  seen 
the  emblem  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaz  Koi.  He  may  have  lived  near 
by  and  so  have  come  to  appropriate  it.  We  may  further  assume  that 
a  crusader  obtained  possession  of  a  shield  of  this  kind  by  conquest, 
or  even  that  he  happened  to  see  the  rock  of  Boghaz  Koi  himself  and 
adopted  the  design  for  his  coat  of  arms.  In  this  way  it  may  have 
found  its  way  into  Germany ;  but  one  thing  is  sure  that  once  in  Europe 
the  strange  design  attracted  widespread  attention.  It  pleased  many 
and  became  frequently  used  until  at  last  it  received  a  place  in  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Empire. 
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There  is  no  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  main  argument  in 
its  favor  consists  in  the  improbability  that  such  a  strange  combination 
should  have  been  invented  twice.  As  soon  as  the  double-headed 
eagle  had  become  an  emblem  of  the  Empire  it  was  adopted  by  all 
other  monarchs  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  or  kaiser.  How- 
ever, when  Napoleon  made  himself  emperor  he  returned  to  the 
simple  eagle,  which  as  we  know,  had  been  the  royal  coat  of  arms 
of  the  German  kings  before  they  went  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  as 
Roman  emperors. 

The  name  Boghaz  Koi  means  "village  of  the  gorge,"  and  the 
place  is  now  a  small  hamlet*  remarkable  for  its  interesting  ruins 
whose  history  is  as  yet  by  no  means  definitely  determined.  In  the 
Encyclopccdia  Britannica  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  is 
summed  up  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Barth  thinks  the  city  was  probably  founded  by  Cyaxares, 
the  Mede,  and  explains  the  groups  of  sculpture  as  commemorating 
the  peace  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  which  is  described  by 
Herodotus  in  the  74th  chapter  of  his  first  book.  M.  Tcxier's  hypoth- 
esis, on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  carvings  represent  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Astarte  into  Phrygia ;  and  this  interpretation  has 
been  provisionally  accepted  by  Van  Lennep,  in  whose  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,  1870,  carefully-drawn  copies  of  the  sculptures  will  be 
found." 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  neither  hypothesis  is  correct,  yet 
we  grant  that  the  carving  indicates  the  welcome  given  to  the  great 
goddess  (Astarte,  Istara,  Cybele  or  by  whatever  name  she  may  be 
called)  by  the  chief  male  deity  of  the  country,  presumably  the  god 
of  heaven  or  of  the  sun,  for  if  he  were  the  moon-god  he  would  wear 
the  crescent  on  his  scepter. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Astarte 
was  introduced  at  once  and  in  such  an  ostensible  way.  We  have 
reason  to  assume  that  the  goddess  was  worshiped  in  Phrygia  since 
times  immemorial  and  that  her  cult  was  handed  down  from  pre- 
historic ages.  Accordingly  the  T'oghaz-Koi  monument  can  scarcely 
represent  the  introduction  of  Astarte  worship  into  Phrygia,  but  it 
may  be  a  representation  of  the  annual  festival  of  the  god's  marriage, 
and  this  interpretation  seems  to  me  the  most  probable. 

In  the  procession  of  the  goddess  we  see  two  persons  standing 
tipon  a  double  eagle,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  cue  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  emblem. 

♦It  is  situated  nt  ahoiit  40°  N.  latitude  nn  the  lianks  of  a  creek  that  falls 
into  the  river  Kizil  Irmak. 
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In  this  connection  we  may  also  state  that  the  famous  staff  of 
the  Chthonic  Hermes  (Mercury)  consisting  of  two  intertwining 
serpents,  is  much  older  than  Greek  mythology.  As  some  of  the  more 
archaic  representations  indicate,  the  staff  consisted  originally  of  the 
solar  disk  surmounted  by  a  crescent,  which  is  obviously  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  symbols  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.  It  is  not  un- 
common that  a  misunderstood  symbol  received  a  new  interpretation 
by  the  after-thought  of  later  generations  that  were  not  familiar  with 
its  history. 


DESCENT  OF  DIONVSUS  TO  HADES. 


It  is  natural  that  all  the  gods  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
dead  and  the  restoration  of  life,  would  in  their  capacity  as  Chthonic 
deities,  that  is  to  say  when  visiting  the  underworld,  bear  in  their 
hands  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Thus  for  instance  Dionysus,  who  also 
incorporated  in  his  personality  the  idea  of  restorer  to  life  is  repre- 
sented with  this  emblem.  On  the  picture  of  an  ancient  Greek  vase  he 
rides  on  a  goat  which  unquestionably  establishes  his  identity,  and  he 
is  welcomed  by  the  torch-bearing  Hekate. 

The  combination  of  sun  and  moon  represented  the  quintessence 
of  the  life  principle  and  so  their  symbols  placed  on  the  staff  of  the 
deity  who  conducts  the  soul  to  Hades,  represent  thereby  the  power 
of  calling  the  dead  back  to  life. 

Our  illustrations  indicate  a  progress  of  the  symbol  from  its  old 
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form  to  the  new  one  until  finally  even  the  combination  of  the  crescent 
with  the  disk  is  lost,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  medallion  here  represented. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  those  representations  of  Hermes  which 
refer  to  the  funerary  cult  the  old  form  is  more  rigorously  adhered 
to,  as  appears,  for  instance,  from  a  votive  tablet  found  in  Southern 


THE  STAFF  OF  HERMES.  HERMES  RESURRECTING  THE  DEAD. 

Italy.  Here  the  connection  of  Hermes  with  the  restoration  of  life 
is  most  apparent,  and  for  this  reason  he  confers  w-ith  the  Chthonic 
Aphrodite.  She  stretches  out  her  arm  apparently  granting  his  re- 
quest for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  holding  in  her  hands  a  pome- 


CHTHONIC  HERMES. 
Votive  tablet  from  South  Italy. 

granate  which  is  practically  the  same  symbol  as  the  apple  in  the 
hand  of  Venus.  On  her  arm  stands  Eros  in  this  connection  called 
the  Chthonic  Eros,  who  is  naturally  deemed  accessory,  perhaps  even 
indispensable,  in  the  procreation  of  new  life. 

In   the   current   mythological   representations   of   Hermes   the 
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staff  bears  the  wings  as  a  last  reminiscence  of  the  winged  disk  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  snakes  are  gracefully  intertwined,  recalling 
the  seraphim,  the  protecting  genii  of  fanes  and  deities. 

The  persistence  of  symbols  is  beautifully  instanced  in  the  double 
eagle  and  the  staflf  of  Hermes  as  well  as  the  crescent  and  star  of 
Turkey.  But  we  ought  to  mention  also  the  cross  which  has  become 
the  symbol  of  Christianity  and  yet  it  is  as  ancient  as  mankind.  We 
have  set  forth  this  subject  in  a  series  of  articles  published  some 
time  ago  in  The  Open  Court  and  can  only  say  that  it  is  typical  of  the 


HERMES  PRESENTING  SOULS  TO  PLUTO  AND  PERSEPHONE. 


development  of  mankind.  When  new  thoughts  rise  into  prominence 
old  forms  of  thought,  old  emblems,  old  institutions,  continue  in  use, 
but  they  are  filled  with  new  meaning,  they  are  re-interpreted,  they 
gain  a  new  and  often  a  deeper  significance  than  they  had  before. 
In  this  way  the  cross  which  symbolized  to  primitive  mankind  the 
combination  of  the  two  life-giving  principles,  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  fertilization  through  rain,  and  many  other  things  important 
for  the  life  of  primitive  man,  came  to  signify  the  death  of  Christ  and 
the  symbol  of  salvation. 


SIN  IN  THE  GREEK  CULTS. 

BY   EDWIN    A.    RUM  BALL. 

IT  has  been  customary  for  many  ages  now  to  think  of  the  Hellenic 
mind  as  possessing  more  healthy  joy  fulness  and  less  conscious- 
ness of  the  dark  side  of  life  than  others.  When  Rawlinson  wrote 
that  "the  typical  Greek  was  devoid  of  any  deep  sense  of  sin,"  he 
expressed  what  most  men  have  thought,  who  have  read  their  litera- 
ture. Professor  James,  however,  has  come  forward  as  an  advocate 
against  the  lightsome  joyous  view  of  life  possessed  by  the  Greek. 
He  writes,  that  "the  moment  the  Greeks  grew  systematically  pensive 
and  thought  of  ultimates  they  became  unmitigated  pessimists."  As 
examples  he  cites  first  of  all  the  Iliad,  XVH,  446:  "Nothing  then 
is  more  wretched  anywhere  than  man  of  all  that  breathes  and  creeps 
on  the  earth."  Also  Theognis  425-428:  "Best  of  all  for  all  things 
upon  earth  is  it  not  to  be  born  nor  to  behold  the  splendors  of  the 
sun ;  next  best  to  traverse  as  soon  as  possible  the  gate  of  Hades. 
Other  passages  of  like  significance  he  quotes  from  Oidipus  in  Co- 
lonus,  1225,  and  also  in  another  place,  the  words  Achilles  hears 
Lycaon,  Priam's  young  son,  say,  beginning  "Ah,  friend,  thou  too 
must  die." 

Probably  the  whole  value  of  these  words  of  James  will  be  that 
in  the  future  we  shall  not  be  so  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  bright 
worship  of  the  Greek  and  the  joyful  optimism  that  characterized  it. 
For  we  certainly  shall  do  wrong  if  we  blot  out  the  beautiful  picture 
of  Apollo,  for  example,  "the  bright  cheerful  patron  of  song,"  and 
the  procession  of  young  boys  carrying  the  olive  branches  singing 
of  the  "heartening  wine  that  sends  all  care  to  sleep,"  and  in  its 
place  put  the  "blackly  pessimistic"  picture  of  the  Harvard  Professor. 

We  doubtless  have  been  wrong  in  allowing  joy  fulness  to  strike 
too  loud  a  note  in  their  religion  and  it  is  good  to  be  pulled  up — even 
sharply — that  wc  might  recognize  that  like  every  other  nation  there 
was  a  dark  and  painful  vein  in  their  experience.     But  it  must  yet 
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be  said  that  joy  zvas  the  prevaiHng  note  in  their  religion,  and  there 
was  not,  as  Plato  tells  us,  a  very  deep  consciousness  of  sin  present 
in  their  life.  The  sacrifices  were  usually  followed  by  banquets 
which  communicated  a  festive  character  to  the  acts  of  worship,  and 
this  was  accompanied  with  singing-  and  dancing.  Naturally  sadness 
and  melancholy  were  in  their  life  as  in  the  life  of  all,  but  it  does  not 
conquer  their  spirits.  Says  Pericles  in  his  funeral  speech  when 
praising  Athens,  "We  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary 
spirits  many  relaxations  from  toil :  we  have  regular  games  and 
sacrifices  throughout  the  year ....  and  the  delight  which  we  feel  in 
all  these  things  helps  to  banish  melancholy."  In  these  sacrifices  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  "communion"  idea,  with  which  W. 
Robertson  Smith  has  made  us  so  familiar.  The  fact  that  Pericles 
mentions  it  with  the  games,  itself  shows  us  that  a  piacular  notion 
was  not  uppermost.  In  many  of  the  festivals,  such  as  the  Diasia, 
(in  honor  of  Zeus  Meilichios)  the  Plyteria,  the  Thargelia  and  the 
Thesmophoria  there  was  at  least  one  day  of  fasting  and  gloom,  but 
it  was  a  joyful  note  that  sounded  loudest  during  the  days  given  to 
the  festivals.  "Apollo  loves  the  joy  of  song  and  the  music,"  sings 
Stesichorus  (Frag.  50),  "but  dirges  and  wailing  are  the  portion  of 
Plades."  "He  is  not  one  to  be  present  with  those  that  lament,"  the 
chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  say  to  Cassandra.  All  morbidness  con- 
cerning wrong  doing  was  absolutely  opposed  to  their  nature.  Where 
consciousness  of  sin  existed,  it  was  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  a  Pythian  epigram  or  utterance  which  breathes  the  char- 
acteristic Greek  spirit  of  l-muKua — which  it  will  be  remembered 
Matthew  Arnold  has  immortalized — "sweet  reasonableness,"  quoted 
by  Farnall  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Cults  of  the  Greek  States. 
The  consultant  was  a  priest  who  under  great  temptation  had  broken 
his  vow  of  chastity  which  his  office  temporally  imposed  upon  him  ; 
in  remorse  and  terror  he  asks  the  oracle,  by  what  penance  or  sacri- 
fice he  can  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  divinity ;  but  the  oracle  comforts 
him  with  the  answer:  "God  pardons  all  that  man's  nature  is  too 
weak  to  resist." 

In  studying  Greek  religion  that  we  may  learn  a  little  about  the 
place  that  sin  held  in  it,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  Greece  was 
not  a  unity  in  respect  of  this  consciousness.  In  previous  studies 
we  have  noted  that  geography  can  materially  modify  the  content  of 
sin,  so. here  the  same  is  true.  The  Athenian  goddess  protected 
Orestes  and  shielded  him  from  the  onset  of  the  furies,  though  he 
was  not  an  Athenian.  But  "Athena  of  the  brazen  house,"  the  bronze 
goddess  on  the  rising  ground  that  was  regarded  as  the  Acropolis  of 
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Sparta,  was  appealed  to  in  vain  by  her  own  kinj^  of  Heracleid  de- 
scent because  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  rash  act  of  homicide.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  "she  shared  all  the  sternness  of  the  Spartan  discijjline 
and  was  of  a  rigorous,  unrelenting  mood."  In  a  later  day  we  find 
the  usual  unity  which  reveals  a  great  ethical  advance  on  the  old 
ideas.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  voiced  the  feeling  of  this  later 
day  when  he  said,  "It  cannot  be  that  one  and  the  same  thing  is  law- 
ful in  one  city  and  forbidden  in  others,  but  universal  law  stretches 
throughout  the  widely  ruling  sky  and  the  immeasurable  beam  of 
light." 

As  in  all  religions  the  cults  of  Greece  provide  us  with  many 
illustrations  of  primitive  notions  of  sin.  Thus  Farnall  finds  reason 
for  thinking  that  Zeus  Meilichios  was  once  conceived  as  a  physical 
god  of  vegetation  who  grew  sombre  with  the  winter  months  and 
must  be  appeased  in  order  that  the  season  of  fertility  may  return. 
In  such  a  case  as  this  the  people  would  understand  by  the  varying 
moods  of  the  divinity  a  reflection  of  the  varying  conduct  of  man. 
Sinfulness  with  them  would  thus  be  dependent  upon  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  offerings  for  fertility  easily  pass  to  sacrifices  for  sin. 
We  also  find  in  the  Thesmophoria  the  familiar  notion  that  fasting 
and  continence  had  an  agrarian  value.  A  breach  of  either  of  these 
two  things  was  visited  generally  by  sterility  of  the  land.  In  this 
:onnection  reference  should  be  made  to  Eraser's  Golden  Bough 
(II,  212)  where  illustrations  of  the  same  idea  are  given  from  the 
Karens  of  Burma,  the  Battas  of  Sumatra  and  the  natives  of  Mowat 
in  New  Guinea.  The  sympathetic  relation  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  commerce  of  the  sexes  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth  is 
probably  the  reason  that  the  ancient  Greek  husbandmen  caused  boys 
and  virgins  to  plant  and  gather  the  olives. 

The  notion  that  sin  is  something  which  can  be  contracted  like 
a  plague  as  we  noticed  in  our  previous  study  (see  "The  Changing 
Content  of  Sin,"  Jan.,  1908)  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
in  Greece.  When  Athena  was  washed,  Artemidonis  explains  all 
such  rites  as  necessitated  by  human  "sin,  which  pollutes  the  temples 
and  the  images."  It  was  a  notion  of  sin  like  this  that  made  the 
Dipolia  seem  reasonable  to  the  Greek  mind.  This  story  is  told  by 
Pausanias  and  more  fully  by  Theophrastus  in  Porphyry.  It  appears 
that  the  axe  which  was  used  for  killing  the  ox,  being  blamed  for 
murder  was  solemnly  tried  and  condemned  and  cast  into  the  sea. 
In  the  fuller  account  a  number  of  men  did  something  towards  the 
murder,  so  that  they  all  blamed  each  other,  "until  the  guilt  was  at 
last  allowed  to  rest  on  the  axe."    With  this  we  should  compare  the 
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following  from  Plato's  "Laws."  "If  any  lifeless  thing  deprive  a 
man  of  his  life,  except  in  the  case  of  a  thunderbolt,  or  other  fatal 
dart  sent  from  the  gods, — whether  a  man  is  killed  by  lifeless  objects 
falling  upon  him  or  by  his  falling  upon  them,  the  nearest  of  kin  shall 
appoint  the  nearest  neighbor  to  be  the  judge  and  thereby  acquit  him- 
self and  the  whole  family  of  guilt.  And  he  shall  cast  the  guilty 
thing  beyond  the  border." 

What  were  the  sins  of  which  the  Greek  was  most  conscious? 
In  answering  this  question  we  shall  find  many  things  that  would  not 
be  judged  as  sins  by  our  modern  ethical  standards.  We  find  such 
natural  things  as  childbirth  and  death  counted  among  the  things 
for  which  lustration  is  necessary.  These  were  "sunderers"  and 
could  separate  the  Greek  from  the  favor  of  the  gods  as  much  as 
murder.  All  connected  with  these  things  were  also  infected  by  the 
uncleanness.  Care  was  even  taken  that  the  sun  should  not  shine 
upon  the  corpse,  "since  even  the  Sun-god  must  not  pollute  himself 
by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body."  Thus  the  funeral  usually  took  place 
in  the  early  morning  before  sunrise.  In  this  connection  we  should 
remember  a  similar  idea  in  the  sacrifices  in  Locris  to  0£ot  Met'Atx'ot. 
These  were  performed  in  the  night,  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  victim 
slain  must  be  consumed  before  morning.  If,  as  some  think,  this 
victim  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  it  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day  would  show  that  a  corpse  and  a  sin- 
bearer  were  thought  of  as  equally  harmful.  One  of  the  strange  in- 
consistencies of  primitive  ethics  is  seen  in  that  childbirth  always 
required  a  cleansing  at  the  festival  of  Amphidromia,  and  yet  the 
Artemis  cult  seems  to  have  viewed  childlessness  as  a  grave  offence. 
This  may  have  been  a  survival  of  phallic  worship,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  Jews,  barrenness  being  the  most  likely  curse  of  a  god 
of  fertility.  In  any  case  the  mad  Proetides  lead  a  wild  life  and  reject 
marriage  until  they  are  tamed  at  last  by  Artemis  'HixepaaU.  Women 
in  travail  used  to  call  on  her  for  aid,  and  her  encouragement  seems 
to  have  gone  farther,  for  Euripides  says,  "Artemis  Aoxia  would  not 
speak  to  childless  women."  Any  conception  of  sin  or  purification 
does  not  seem  however  to  have  played  a  very  large  part,  if  any,  in 
her  cult.  The  Hindu  idea  of  the  evil  of  birth  does  not  come  until 
the  Greek  reaches  a  more  reflective  stage.  Then  we  find  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum  saying  that  "human  birth  is  one  of  a  series  of  trans- 
migrations which  are  the  punishment  for  some  original  sin."  The 
notion  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the  children  is 
often  found  in  ^schylus,  and  Theognis  prays  that  the  gods  would 
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|)unish  the  guilty  in  his  own  person  and  not  avenge  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children. 

One  of  the  most  heinous  sins  to  the  Greek  was  inhospitality. 
All  sins  against  the  home  and  hearth  were  punisiied.  Unnatural 
vice  and  exposure  of  children  were  spoken  of  as  sins  against  Zeus 
'EpKcto?,  the  god  of  the  family  life.  "The  parent  must  be  honored 
more  than  the  statue  of  the  god,  according  to  Plato,  who  asserts  that 
Nemesis  accuses  before  the  divine  judge  those  who  neglect  such 
duties,"  To  their  minds  the  hearth  fire  and  also  the  temple  fire 
were  very  sensitive  to  all  sins.  After  some  great  sacrilege  or  at  the 
annual  piacular  season,  all  the  fires  were  extinguished  to  be  re- 
kindled from  some  holy  flame.  The  same  custom  has  been  found 
with  the  Chinese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Iroquois  and  some  African 
tribes.  "The  most  famous  instance,"  says  Farnall,  "is  the  account 
of  the  feast  of  Eleuthcria  instituted  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Plata^a.  The  Delphic  oracle  commanded  the  generals  to  extinguish 
all  the  fires  in  the  country  as  having  been  polluted  by  the  barbarians 
and  to  fetch  new  fire  from  the  common  hearth  of  Pytho." 

Homicide  seems  to  have  also  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by 
the  Greeks.  The  statue  of  Hera  is  said  to  have  turned  aside  when 
the  blood  of  the  Sybarites  was  shed  at  her  altar.  And  Iphigenia 
in  Euripides's  play  declares  that  the  idol  of  Artemis  showed  the 
same  aversion  when  the  matricide  Orestes  drew  near.  Cf.  Farnall, 
Cults,  I,  20.  The  shedding  of  blood  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
sin  for  which  the  worship  of  Zeus  'Ikco-ios,  the  god  of  supplication, 
was  established.  The  punishment  for  the  murder  of  a  kinsman  was 
madness.  The  Erinyes  sent  this  to  Ixion,  "The  first  murderer  in 
Greek  legend."  Doubtless  as  in  other  nations,  the  murder  of  a  kins- 
man was  a  greater  oflfence  than  that  of  an  alien,  because  of  the 
mystical  bond  supposed  to  exist  between  the  god,  the  slayer  and  the 
slain.  Other  sins  frequently  mentioned  are  treachery,  especially 
towards  a  guest  or  friend  ;  cruelty ;  blasphemy ;  robbing  of  temples ; 
incest ;  violation  of  the  rite  of  asylum  and  perjury.  Of  this  last  even 
Euripides  says,  "Thinkest  thou  that  the  gods  are  inclined  to  pardon 
when  by  false  swearing  a  man  would  escape  death  or  bonds  or 
violence?  Then  either  they  are  less  wise  than  mortal  men,  or  they 
set  fair  specious  pleas  before  justice."  In  some  of  the  popular  be- 
liefs of  the  Greeks,  prosperity  was  looked  upon  as  an  evil  thing. 
It  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  gods.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Herodotus  (I.  34)  says,  "The  indignation  of  the  gods  fell  heavily 
upon  Croesus,  probably  because  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  of 
all  men."     "Here,"  says  Lewis  Campbell  in  his  Religion  in  Greek 
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Literature,  "thought  is  in  transition  between  the  danger  of  pros- 
perity and  the  sinfulness  of  pride."  Compare  the  lines  of  ^sopus: 
"If  a  man  has  some  good  fortune,  he  receives  Nemesis  by  way  of 
compensation." 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  sin  of  licentious- 
ness which  is  often  associated  with  the  Greek  character.  Before  we 
see  how  they  sought  to  rid  themselves  of  sin,  it  may  be  well  there- 
fore, to  say  something  of  this  characteristic  Greek  failing.  The 
popular  idea  that  Greek  worship  was  seldom  unconnected  with  sexual 
sin  is  entirely  false.  There  was  no  such  indulgence  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  but  there  was  alaxpoXoyia,  (as  there  was  also  at  Haloa  and  in 
the  worship  of  Damia  and  Auxesia)  "badinage  of  an  undoubtedly 
indecent  kind."  But  it  was  not  like  the  coarseness  that  we  should 
naturally  associate  with  such  a  word.  It  was  performed  as  a  cere- 
mony by  matrons  whose  chastity  was  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
object  of  it  all  was  simply  to  stimulate  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
earth  and  the  human  frame.  It  will  not  do  for  us  therefore  to  draw 
any  evil  inference  from  this  ritual. 

With  regard  to  the  cult  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  physical 
beauty  and  love,  as  it  appears  in  written  and  monumental  record,  it 
was,  says  Farnell,  "as  pure  and  austere  as  that  of  Zeus  and  Athene, 
purer  than  that  of  Artemis."  In  some  of  the  communities  rules  of 
chastity  were  imposed  upon  the  priestesses.  "The  only  hint  before 
the  fourth  century  of  impurity  is  in  connection  with  Aphrodite 
Ourania  at  Corinth."  Another  writer,  after  granting  that  the  Athe- 
nian in  the  earliest  times  had  "a  severe  and  stern  conception  of  the 
great  goddess,"  declares  that  the  lower  conception  came  after  the 
Persian  war,  through  greater  intercourse  with  maritime  populations. 
Thus  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  Phoenician  influence.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Platonic  Socrates  speaks  in  the  Phsedrus  of 
this  lower  kind  of  love  as  taken  from  "some  haunt  of  sailors  where 
good  manners  were  unknown."  It  also  appears  from  inscriptions 
that  land  was  granted  at  Piraeus  for  the  specially  Tyrian  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Astarte).  Farnell  attributes  the  degeneracy  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hetaerse  in  social  life,  and  doubtless  this  was  a  strong 
factor.  They  may  certainly  have  made  possible  an  extension  of  the 
bad  morals  of  the  foreign  sailors.  They  were  found  almost  every- 
where and  association  with  them  was  seldom  a  reproach  to  married 
men.  While  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  that  Solon  instituted 
regular  provision  for  licentiousness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  State 
in  a  later  day  promoted  the  establishment  of  houses  for  them.  Their 
place  in  the  social  life  of  Greece,  and  actions  like  that  of  the  hetaera 
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Phryne  imitating  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  can  only  be  explained  in 
the  light  of  the  intense  Hellenic  love  of  beauty,  apart  from  considera- 
tions of  morality.  To  them  a  beautiful  human  body  was  something 
divine,  and  often  the  admiration  given  to  it  made  them  forget  its 
weaknesses.  In  passing  any  judgment  upon  this  phase  of  Greek 
life  we  must  remember  that  the  hetaera^  were  thought  of  as  a  neces- 
sity of  every  social  organization,  and  just  as  no  conscience  was 
pricked  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  churches  were  supported  by 
brothels  and  the  Papal  treasury  substantially  helped  by  the  trade,  so 
in  Greek  life  these  things  were  not  viewed  as  strictly  as  we  do  to-day. 
(Cf.  Herod.  I.  8,  lo,  93,  203.)  We  need  also  to  check  the  fury  of 
our  condemnation  with  the  fact  that  modern  civilization  is  yet  a  long 
wav  from  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  yet  lives  in  every  city. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  also  in  this  connection  that  the  period  of 
greatest  rottenness  in  Greek  social  life  was  also  the  period  "renowned 
in  Greek  literature  and  art  as  of  the  greatest  splendor."  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  same  problem  that  the  poets  and  artists  of  a  later  day 
whose  brilliance  is  beyond  question  have  had  the  same  weakness. 

We  should  badly  misrepresent  the  Greek  content  of  sin  if  we 
left  the  impression  that  its  nature  was  always  of  a  ceremonial  kind. 
As  every  reader  of  its  best  thought  well  knows,  there  gradually  grew 
a  high  ethical  consciousness.  Religion  in  Greek  literature  finds  its 
culminating  point  in  Plato  and  he  treats  with  scorn  the  idea  that 
ceremonial  rites  can  purge  from  sin.  In  the  "Laws"  the  three  her- 
etics are  (1)  the  atheist  whose  offence  is  least,  (2)  the  believer  in 
gods  who  are  indifferent  to  human  beings,  and  (3)  worst  of  all,  the 
believer  in  gods  who  can  be  bribed  by  prayers  and  incense  to  the 
remission  of  sins. 

That  the  idea  of  sin  had  a  moral  content  sometimes  alongside  of 
the  old  physical  idea  could  be  shown  in  various  passages.  There  is 
the  Rhodian  inscription,  which  says  that  the  only  people  who  can 
rightfully  enter  the  temple  are  those  "who  are  pure  and  healthy  in 
hand  and  heart  and  who  have  no  evil  conscience  in  themselves." 
Origen  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Celsus,  "Those  who  invite 
people  to  the  other  mysteries  [as  distinct  from  the  Christian]  make 
this  proclamation :  'Come  all  ye  who  are  pure  of  hand  and  heart  and 
intelligible  speech.'  "  In  Pythagorean  philosophy  we  possess  the  ad- 
vanced reflection  that  righteousness  was  the  best  sacrifice  and  that  the 
poor  man's  offering  was  more  to  the  deity  than  hecatombs  of  oxen. 
In  Herodotus  (VI.  86)  we  have  a  saying  which  has  been  well  called 
"a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Greek  ethics."  It  is  the  forerunner 
of  the  Christian  ethic  that  sin  can  be  in  thought  more  than  deed.  One 
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transition  from  ritualistic  to  ethical  purity  is  seen  in  the  story  of 
Aelian,  a  Greek  who  has  accidentally  slain  his  dearest  friend  while 
protecting  him  from  robbers.  He  hurries  heart-broken  to  Delphi  to 
see  if  he  can  cleanse  himself  from  the  stain  of  innocent  blood.  Under 
the  old  code  he  was  altogether  unclean,  but  a  better  fate  greeted  him : 
"Thou  slewest  thy  friend  in  trying  to  save  his  life:  his  blood  hath 
not  defiled  thee,  thou  art  even  purer  of  hand  than  thou  wert  before." 
Another  transitionary  epigram  reads,  "Oh  stranger,  if  holy  of  soul 
enter  the  shrine  of  the  holy  god,  having  but  touched  the  lustral 
water :  for  lustration  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  good,  but  an  evil  man 
the  whole  ocean  cannot  cleanse  with  its  streams."  The  Greeks 
thought  once  to  excuse  their  actions  by  appealing  to  like  actions  in 
the  gods.  But  Euripides — and  Bacchylides  and  Menander  have  a 
similar  thought — says,  "it  is  men  who  impute  their  own  evil  nature 
to  the  gods,"  and  again,  "if  the  gods  do  evil,  they  are  not  gods." 

Sin  was  got  rid  of  in  a  variety  of  ways,  mostly  characteristic 
of  physical  ideas  about  sin.  Water,  especially  sea  water,  was  of 
great  lustral  power.  The  plague  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  sent 
by  an  offended  deity,  is  stayed  by  sacrifice  and  washing  in  the  sea. 
The  image  of  Athena  was  annually  washed  in  sea  water,  because 
"human  sin"  had  polluted  it.  The  preference  was  always  given  to 
flowing  water  or  sea  water  for  holy  water  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance to  temples  and  private  houses  for  sprinkling.  After  death 
a  vessel  of  water  brought  from  another  house  is  placed  at  the  door 
and  every  one  who  leaves  the  house  must  sprinkle  himself  before  he 
can  associate  again  with  his  fellows.  The  bodies  of  the  animals 
sacrificed  in  Athens  were  always  cast  into  the  sea.  The  Eleusinian 
rites  always  began  with  a  rush  into  the  sea,  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  purification. 

Pig's  blood  was  another  great  lustral  element.  On  a  vase- 
painting  representing  the  purification  of  Orestes  after  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Apollo  holds  a  sucking  pig  above  the  head  of  the 
murderer.  On  another  vase-painting  we  see  the  hero  Theseus  seated 
on  the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Atoner  with  pig's  blood  running  down  his 
body  to  cleanse  him  from  the  slaughter  of  the  brigands. 

Another  favorite  manner  of  doing  away  with  sin  was  to  trans- 
fer it  to  another  person  or  thing.  This  was  a  very  common  practice 
in  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  Eustathius  that  a  ram  was  offered  to 
Zeus  Meilichios  at  the  end  of  Marmacterion,  and  its  skin  was  used 
for  the  purification  of  the  city,  whose  offences  by  some  ceremonious 
means  were  cast  out  and  passed  over  into  certain  unclean  objects 
that  were  taken  away  to  the  cross-roads.     This  is  a  reminder  that 
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the  most  potent  purification  charm  at  Eleusis  was  "the  fleece  of 
God" ;  this  was  placed  under  the  feet  of  those  who  desired  purifica- 
tion from  guilt.  At  Athens  we  have  a  clear  example  of  the  trans- 
ference of  sin  in  the  *ap/xaKo'?;  like  all  harvest  gods,  he  is  fed  up 
and  royally  attired,  but  as  a  sin-bearer  he  is  vile,  ugly,  rejected  and 
after  his  death,  his  ashes  cast  into  the  sea,  or  as  another  account 
has  it,  "strewn  on  the  land  to  impregnate  it  with  his  spirit."  A 
further  study  of  this  most  interesting  ritual  can  be  found  in  Eraser's 
Golden  Bough,  and  in  relation  to  Christian  origins  and  dogma  in 
Grant  Allen's  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  indefinitely  quoting  examples  of 
the  mechanical  ways  in  which  the  ancient  Greek  got  rid  of  his  sin, 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary.  One  thing  must  impress  us  all,  namely 
that  the  Aryan  nature  as  we  have  noted  it  in  India  (cf.  "Sin  in  the 
Upanishads,"  Oct.,  1907)  and  in  Greece  is  not  easily  made  to  think 
darkly  about  sin.  The  emphasis  which  Christianity  has  given  to 
this  so-called  "fundamental"  is  being  gradually  thrown  from  us. 
We  are  not  becoming  less  moral,  but  simply  asserting  in  higher  terms 
the  old  Aryan  healthymindedness  which  looks  upon  prudery  and  em- 
phasis of  the  failings  of  human  nature  as  much  a  sin  as  that  which 
it  condemns.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  have  never  been  in  bondage 
to  the  sin  notions  of  Medievalism  have  for  many  years  "laughed 
at  a  fall"  in  order  to  "get  up  and  begin  again."  And  when  we  think 
of  the  thousands  who  are  kept  in  the  bondage  of  old  bygone  forms 
and  beliefs  in  our  churches,  when  we  remember  that  the  great  stay 
of  orthodoxy  is  its  unnatural  view  of  sin,  we  must  long  more  than 
ever  for  the  day  when  the  rising  world  shall  realize  that  the  things 
we  leave  behind  us  are  not  to  be  cursed,  but  kept  in  their  place. 
.Sin  is  a  return  to  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  the  teachers  of  men  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  fellows  to 
the  rungs  above  far  more  than  to  the  steps  below. 
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BY   THE    EDITOR. 


THE  present  number  contains  two  articles  on  the  problem  of 
modern  theology,  and  in  spite  of  difference  in  style  and  method 
the  views  of  Mr.  Hermon  F.  Bell  and  Mr,  A,  Kampmeier  agree  on 
the  one  point  that  both  propose  to  find  the  only  true  ideal  of  religion 
in  God  himself,  even  going  so  fa-r  as  to  offer  this  as  the  substance 
of  a  universal  creed  in  which  all  could  acquiesce.  This  is  true  only 
in  a  general  way,  not  in  definite  and  important  details,  and  so  there 
are  important  points  in  which  we  beg  to  dififer.  We  believe  that 
though  mankind  will  gradually  come  to  possess  one  kind  of  science, 
and  though  the  churches  may  agree  in  their  belief  as  to  the  main 
facts,  they  will  not  become  uniform  in  their  religious  institutions. 
We  shall  probably  come  to  an  agreement  in  our  notions  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  chief  tenets  of 
the  moral  ought,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death,  but  our  emotional  needs  being  based  upon  different  idiosyn- 
cracies  will  require  different  expressions. 

Religion  does  not  consist  of  doctrines  only  but  embraces  also 
ethics,  ceremonies,  customs,  festivals,  etc.  In  this  respect  religion 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  art,  and  art  offers  a  great  variety  of  modes 
of  expression.  Even  where  the  kernel  of  religion  is  the  same,  its 
institutions,  its  rituals,  and  the  exterior  show  of  devotion  may  be 
different.  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  do  not  differ  so  much  in 
belief  as  in  temperament,  from  which  results  the  divergence  in  their 
modes  of  worship. 

Our  religious  development  tends  toward  a  comprehension  of  the 
essential  in  religion,  and  the  bottom  fact  of  the  religious  conviction 
of  Christianity  has  found  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  God. 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  all  serious  monotheists  that  in  their 
zeal  for  God,  they  become  hostile  to  any  other  mode  of  religious 
expression,  and  so  they  are  apt  to  become  iconoclasts.    They  regard 
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icon-worship  in  any  shape  as  idolatry,  and  so  the  Jews,  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  also  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  break- 
ing- and  mutilating  the  statues  of  the  old  gods.  A  kindred  spirit 
manifests  itself  in  several  branches  of  the  Reformation,  especially 
among  the  Puritans,  and  as  a  result  they  exhibit  hostility  to  art  and 
their  religion  becomes  a  bald  worship  of  abstract  thought.  Uni- 
tarianism  is  a  product  of  this  tendency  to  rationalize  religion. 

The  Protestant  spirit  wants  religon  pure  and  simple — religon 
without  romance,  without  mythology,  if  possible  without  ritual  and 
symbol.  Some  Protestant  churches  go  so  far  as  to  deny  art  admit- 
tance to  sacred  worship.  Pictures  as  well  as  statues,  incense,  sym- 
bols, rituals,  are  scorned  as  pagan,  and  God  is  conceived  in  the 
abstractness  of  the  idea  more  than  after  the  fashion  of  mystical 
intuition.  And  yet,  even  the  Protestant  conception  of  God  remains 
an  allegory.  God  is  conceived  as  a  Father,  as  a  great  benevolent 
seigneur  who  with  parental  care  watches  over  all  his  children  and 
embraces  them  with  tender  love.  Now  since  even  this  conception 
can  no  longer  be  taken  literally  but  is  a  figure  of  speech,  just  as 
Christian  legends  arc  pious  fairy  tales,  so  we  learn  to  appreciate 
ag-ain  other  dogmas  such  ast  he  trinity  doctrine,  the  romantic  poetry 
of  saint  worship  and  the  several  allegoriacl  methods  employed  by 
almost  all  the  religions  of  the  past. 

Religion  is  our  endeavor  to  adjust  our  relation  toward  the 
All  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the  different  religions  different  symbols 
are  used  to  denote  the  several  factors  that  play  a  part  in  our  world- 
conception.  These  symbols  are  more  or  less  allegorical  and  are 
approximately  exact  only  in  philosophies  of  high  scientific  value. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  religion  that  is  pure,  i.  e.,  unalloyed 
with  myth,  myths,  allegories  and  metaphors  are  not  objectionable 
in  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  under  ordinary  circimistances  they 
recommend  themselves  on  account  of  their  poetic  force  especially 
for  large  multitudes  of  average  people.  Parables  have  always  been 
recognized  as  helpful,  the  only  drawback  they  have  is  that  the 
ignorant  take  them  literally,  and  while  they  insist  on  the  letter,  they 
overlook  the  meaning  of  the  spirit.  This  clinging  to  the  letter  of 
a  myth  is  characteristic  of  paganism  which  renders  its  devotees 
narrowminded  and  bigoted  ;  but  w'hen  we  understand  the  spirit  we 
grow  tolerant  toward  the  several  myths  and  would  not  condemn  one 
allegory  because  in  the  letter  it  contradicts  our  own  favorite  term. 
Thus  Christian  sects  respect  one  another  better  the  more  they  have 
learned  to  appreciate  their  intentions. 

Mankind  has  had  (ho  same  experience  with  reference  to  the 
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mythology  of  Greek  antiquity.  So  long  as  there  was  danger  of  the 
gods  being  still  believed  in  literally,  there  was  a  bitter  hostility 
toward  the  ancient  mythology,  but  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  return  to  paganism,  the  interest 
in  antique  traditions,  the  love  of  pagan  art,  and  the  admiration  of 
classical  ideals  became  firmly  established  and  the  recognition  of 
their  value  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  shaken  again. 

The  same  will  prove  true  of  the  pagan  features  of  Christianity, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  its  doctrines  and  institutions  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us  from  pagan  sources,  or  has  its  pagan  proto- 
types. Are  not  the  ideas  of  a  god-man,  of  a  god  incarnation,  of  a 
saviour,  of  atonement  for  sin  through  sacrifice,  yea  through  the 
innocent  blood  of  the  god-man  himself,  his  martyr  death  and  his 
final  triumph  after  his  restoration  to  life,  traits  in  the  pre-Christian 
religions  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Babylon,  and  India?  Are  not  Osiris, 
Herakles  and  other  Grecian  heroes,  Tammuz,  Bel,  Krishna  and  all 
the  innumerable  god-incarnations  of  the  Gentiles  prototypes  of 
Christ? 

The  ideal  of  a  god-man  in  religion  is  based  upon  a  psychological 
n6ed  deeply  rooted  in  man's  soul.  It  is  man's  inborn  tendency 
toward  hero-worship.  We  admire  great  men,  we  praise  them  in 
song,  exalt  them  and  keep  them  before  our  eyes  as  examples  worthy 
of  imitation.  This  hero-worship  is  the  quintessence  of  that  peculiar 
type  of  religious  devotion  which  in  former  ages  begot  the  mythology 
of  pagan  saviours,  and  in  the  age  of  Christianity  brought  forth  the 
ideal  of  Christ,  the  god-man. 

Worship  of  God  is  indeed  one  most  profound  and  significant 
mode  of  religious  faith,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.*  Hero- 
worship  is  another  and  both  have  been  combined  with  wonderful 
skill  in  current  Christianity. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Kampmeier's  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  I  wish  to  state  that  according  to  my  view  proposed  in 
a  former  article  a  new  religion  was  preparing  itself  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  outlines  of  it  had  been  formed  and  were  pretty  clearly 
pronounced  at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  Paul  was  preaching.  In 
the  regions  where  he  traveled,  especially  in  Asia   Minor,  it  was 

*  That  monotheism  is  not  the  only  possible  form  of  a  purified  religion  can 
no  longer  be  doubted.  The  truth  contained  in  the  idea  of  God  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  other  ways  as  for  instance  in  the  Amitabha  conception  of  Buddhism, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  is  also  a  symbol, 
an  allegory,  a  simile  that  can  not  be  taken  literally.  The  conception  of  God 
as  an  individual  being  is  untenable  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  we  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  problem  here  because  we  have  done  so  repeatedly 
on  other  occasions  and  have  a  book  on  the  subject  in  preparation. 
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known  by  the  name  of  gnosticism  and  its  main  ideas  had  been 
worked  out  to  such  an  extent  that  St.  Paul  could  use  its  terms  with- 
out deeming  an  explanation  of  them  necessary.  This  religious  move- 
ment was  predestined  to  accept  the  ideal  of  a  saviour,  a  monotheistic 
trinity,  the  moral  ideal  of  universal  goodwill,  a  belief  in  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  also  the  establishment  of  a  millennium, 
a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  All  these  ideas  are  pre-Christian,  and 
St.  Paul's  work  consisted  mainly,  perhaps  solely,  in  claiming  that 
the  expected  Saviour  had  actually  appeared  in  Jesus  the  Nazarene. 

The  elements  of  this  new  religion  are  Gentile,  not  Jewish.  They 
are  positively  un-Jewish.  However  they  had  crept  also  into  Judaism 
through  Persian  influence  and  had  tinged  the  extra-canonical  writ- 
ings known  as  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha. 

I  grant  that  the  common  interpretation  of  history  is  the  one 
presented  by  Mr.  Kampmeier  that  Christianity  "has  first  gone 
through  the  Jewish  mold'' ;  I  would  say,  however,  that  the  religious 
syncretism  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Greece,  Asia 
Minor  and  Eg}'pt),  having  formed  the  outlines  of  a  new  religion, 
adopted  Judaism  as  its  ancestor,  and  then  Judaism  naturally  becdme 
an  increasingly  influential  factor  in  its  further  formation. 

Paul's  rapid  success  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  religion  which  he  preached  were  already  common  prop- 
erty among  the  people  whom  he  addressed.  The  chief  point  that 
was  new  in  his  preaching  was  the  proposition  that  the  expected 
Christ  was  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified  and  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  This  identification  of  the  Christ  and  Jesus  had  become  plau- 
sible to  the  Gentiles  on  account  of  the  exceptional  position  which 
the  Jews  held  at  the  time  and  are  still  holding,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  docs  not  date  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

Paul  made  it  plausil)le  to  the  Greek  people,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  that  the  expected  Saviour  should  come  from  that 
mysterious  race  which  was  the  sternest  representative  of  mono- 
theism. 

While  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Bell  in  his  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  idea  of  God,  we  sugegst  that  his  conception  is  on  the 
one  hand  rather  too  narrow  for  scientific  minds.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  fair  to  other  expressions  of  religious  faith  than  his  own 
which  is  a  rigid  Unitarianism,  for  it  appears  that  his  strictures  on 
Unitarianisf  indicate  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  Uni- 
tarian and  he  resents  the  present  state  of  the  Unitarian  Church  only 
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because  it  does  not  accept  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  Unitarian 
principle  as  he  understands  it. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  rigid  monotheistic  God-conception,  but 
I  wish  to  say  a  good  word  also  for  other  forms  of  faith,  be  it  Trini- 
tarianism,  Christolatry,  the  worship  of  the  God-man  (this  religious 
efflorescence  of  hero  worship),  or  even  Buddhist,  Brahman  and 
Taoist  forms  of  religious  devotion. 

The  main  thing  for  us  is  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  religious 
dogmas  and  remember  that  they  are  symbols.  The  letter  of  a  re- 
ligious myth  is  untrue,  it  is  fiction,  but  its  spirit  may  be  true  and  it 
is  our  part  to  discover  the  truth  that  is  hidden  in  the  metaphor. 


VITAL  THEOLOGY. 

BY  HERMON  F.   BELL. 

THE  old  Structure  must  be  razed  ere  the  new  can  be  erected. 
Changes  in  theology  have  been  so  fundamental  that  to-day 
there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  destructive  work  done.  The  end 
has  not  been  reached  by  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  in  theology  itself 
that  discussion  is  needed.  In  the  November  number  of  The  Open 
Court  the  writer  outlined  "A  Criticism  of  Modern  Theology,"  mainly 
negative  in  tone,  a  denial  of  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  present. 
No  man  loves  scepticism.  Doubt  does  not  nerve  us  for  action.  Let 
a  positive  statement  follow  the  criticism.  But  especially  let  it  be 
emphasized  over  and  over  again,  that  before  we  can  build  upon  the 
solid  rock  all  the  imaginary,  the  unreal,  the  traditional,  must  be  swept 
away.  The  positive  statement  that  follows  comes  not  before,  but 
after  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  Bible  and  the  name  of  Christian,  as 
these  are  commonly  accepted  even  by  liberals. 

Nor  is  the  writer  satisfied  with  that  Unitarianism  which  pre- 
dominates. To  point  out  its  defects  I  refer  to  an  article  in  the 
February  Open  Court.  Be  it  said,  however,  first  of  all,  that  Uni- 
tarianism has  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  time.  By  its  tradition 
it  is  untrammcled  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  no  creed  to  bind  its  growing 
life;  from  it  is  expected  truth  and  progress  and  light.  To  be  sure, 
the  difficulties  are  great.  But  when  all  is  said  its  lack  of  achievement 
is  the  theological  failure  of  the  age.  And  what  but  failure  can  result 
when  it  hesitates  to  be  consistent  in  denial  and  glories  in  its  lack  of 
zeal  for  a  positive  faith  ? 

Unitarians  in  practice  do  hold  the  Bible  pre-eminent — not  be- 
cause of  its  present  power  but  for  historical  reasons,  because  of  its 
past  influence  and  for  want  of  a  better  book.  Not  one  of  these 
reasons  is  positive  or  vital — not  because  of  what  it  is — but  because 
they  have  nothing  else.  And  as  for  Jesus,  the  Unitarian  ideal  is  to 
upbuild  the  "faith  of  Jesus."     This  expression  is  taken  from  Mr. 
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Foote's  article,  but  it  is  a  school  of  thought  that  I  am  criticising. 
Unitarianism  does  so  aim ;  witness  such  books  as  Jestis  Christ  and 
the  Social  Question,  or  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ  by  F.  G.  Pea- 
body — representatively  Unitarian.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
theology  to  find  that  body  which  puts  forward  -so  constantly  its 
belief  in  the  progress  of  mankind  upward  and  onward  forever,  pro- 
claiming the  faith  of  a  man  who  lived  and  died  1900  years  ago  as 
the  ideal  for  the  present. 

What  Jesus  believed  or  taught  is  not  final ;  it  is  indeed  well  to 
study  this  and  to  get  the  best  picture  we  can  of  the  character  of  Jesus. 
The  objection  raised  is  this:  while  Unitarians  discuss  and  proclaim 
the  character  of  Jesus  and  His  teaching,  they  say  comparatively 
little  about  the  character  of  God  and  His  relation  to  human  society. 
These  are  the  fundamental  questions. 

"The  theology  of  the  coming  age,"  writes  Rev.  Mr.  Foote, 
"will  be  vastly  different  from  that  of  traditional  Christianity,  but 
it  promises,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  distinctively  Christian  in  that  it 
will  be  based  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  second  place 
to.  be  thoroughly  rationalistic,  accepting  truth  as  the  only  authority 
and  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applicable  to  religious  life  as  well  as 
to  the  world  of  nature."  From  this  statement  the  writer  dissents 
in  part ;  the  measure  and  nature  of  his  dissent  may  be  learned  from 
the  remainder  of  this  article,  which  is  a  positive  statement  of  vital 
theology. 

"It  is  well  said  that  in  every  sense  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief 
fact  in  regard  to  him.  By  religion  I  do  not  mean  here  the  church 
creed  which  he  professes,  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign 
and  in  words  or  otherwise  assent  to,  not  this  wholly,  in  many  cases 
not  this  at  all.  This  is  not  what  I  call  religion,  this  profession 
and  assertion,  which  is  often  only  a  profession  and  assertion  from 
the  outworks,  from  the  mere  argumentative  region  of  him,  if 
even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  be- 
lieve (and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting  it  even  to  himself, 
much  less  to  others)  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart 
and  know  for  certain  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  the  mysterious 
universe  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there, — that  is  in  all  cases  the 
primary  thing  for  him  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest.  That 
is  his  religion." — Carlyle. 

Every  man  must  have  his  own  theology,  his  own  religion.  This 
explains  why  that  Unitarianism  which  aims  to  produce  the  faith  of 
Jesus  is  so  ineffectual.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  taught  "with  authority 
and  not  as  the  scribes."    This  was  because  he  proclaimed  no  faith 
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of  men  of  ages  past  but  what  he  had  experienced  and  knew.  Ever 
since  that  time  those  who  have  produced  lasting  results  have  pro- 
claimed their  own  faith.  l>ut  a  criticism  occurs  to  some  one.  You 
say  the  faith  of  Jesus  is  inadequate  and  then  put  forward  your  own 
faith.  Is  not  this  to  put  yourself  forward  as  more  of  an  authority 
than  Jesus?  Just  so.  Experience  and  wisdom  come  with  years. 
The  world  is  older  to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  theo- 
logian to-day  has  all  the  past  to  draw  from.  Ought  not  his  theology 
to  be  more  adequate  than  any  preceding  one,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  assimilates  the  contribution  of  all  the  ages? 


Without  further  preliminan.-  I  state  my  own  theology.  Where 
shall  we  start?  Where  must  I  start  except  with  myself?  /  am 
thinking,  said  Descartes,  and  this  has  become  the  starting  point  of 
modern  philosophy.  I  know  myself  as  thinking,  feeling,  willing, — 
but  I  have  through  it  all  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  I  need 
no  argument  to  prove  it.  Dependent  upon  what?  Upon  whom? 
Here  does  religion  begin — in  our  every  breath  we  are  dependent. 
Upon  what,  upon  whom?  Upon  something  within  and  yet  not  our- 
selves. This  something,  this  Spirit,  I  will  call  God.  The  fact  of 
dependence  is  an  ultimate  fact.  The  nature  of  the  spirit  upon  whom 
we  are  dependent  is,  however,  open  to  long  discussion. 

In  my  daily  life  I  have  to  do  with  persons  and  with  things — 
they  are  external — they  are  outside  of  me.  But  they  cannot  be 
entirely  foreign  to  me  else  I  could  not  know  them.  Recall  your 
epistcmology ;  what  is  your  theory  of  knowledge?  The  objective 
becomes  known  to  us  only  as  we  make  it  subjective.  But  how  can 
the  objective  become  subjective?  And  surely  to  be  known  it  must 
so  become, — unless  all  is  mere  subjectivity  anyway,  no  external  real- 
ity at  all. 

This  is  an  article  on  theology,  hence  I  pass  over  these  philo- 
sophical questions  with  the  briefest  discussion  possible.  The  ob- 
jective can  become  subjective  only  because  it  is  already  and  always 
subjective  to  that  power,  that  spirit,  upon  whom  we  depend.  So  we 
go  out  of  ourselves  and  find  that  which  is  deepest  within  us — scien- 
tific form  of  the  old  truth, — He  that  loscth  his  life  savcth  it.  Would 
you  be  wiser  than  all,  keep  your  knowledge  to  yourself:  would  you 
be  richer  than  all,  bury  your  gold ;  would  you  be  stronger  than  all, 
waste  not  your  energy ; — we  all  know  the  folly  of  such  advice. 
Rather,  if  you  would  know  a  science,  or  a  language,  teach  it  to 
somebody  else ;  would  you  increase  in  wealth,  ever  spend  in  invest- 
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ment;  the  athlete  becomes  such  through  fatigue  and  wearisome 
exercise.  Would  you  know  yourself,  know  others,  study  their 
thoughts  and  words  and  works.  But  all  the  objective  must  be  made 
subjective,  else  the  result  is  no  more  beneficial  than  unassimilated, 
undigested  food.  The  faith  of  Jesus  must  be  no  longer  his  faith 
but  our  faith  ;  the  zeal  of  Paul  must  become  our  zeal ;  the  equanimity 
of  Socrates  likewise  must  become  yours  and  mine ;  the  struggles 
of  Augustine  and  his  rest  found  in  God,  if  they  remain  foreign  to 
us,  help  us  not. 

Let  us  look  back  over  the  way  thus  far  traveled.  The  primary 
fact  with  us  all  is  that  we  are ;  and  it  is  dependent  that  ive  are.  Con- 
stantly we  are  reaching  out  of  ourselves  to  external  objects  and 
persons  which  we  mysteriously  grasp  and  make  our  own.  This  we 
are  able  to  do  because  that  something,  that  power,  that  spirit  upon 
which  we  are  dependent  is  that  upon  which  they  also  are  dependent. 
Thus,  that  which  is  objective  to  us  we  can  yet  make  subjective 
because  it  is  subjective  to  that  spirit  within  and  above  us  upon 
whom  we  depend.  Unless  this  is  so  our  knowledge  is  no  knowledge. 
The  fact  of  dependence  is  the  primary  fact  of  life.  In  our  hours  of 
solitude  and  meditation  we  are  aware  of  a  spirit  not  our  own ;  in 
our  hours  of  busiest  life  it  is  still  upon  a  spirit  not  ourselves  that 
we  are  dependent. 

Since  we  are  all  dependent  upon  a  spirit  not  ourselves,  ab- 
solutely dependent,  it  is  the  important  question  of  life  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  being  fundamental  in  theology)  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  be  our  relation  to  that  power.  The  question  of  God  is  first  and 
last  and  always  the  all  important  one.  Every  one  must  agree  upon 
this.  Those  who  say  we  can  know  nothing  about  him,  those  who  say 
he  lived  once  in  human  form  in  Galilee,  and  those  who  give  any 
other  answer  whatsoever,  must  all  agree  that  the  .question  is  of 
primary  importance.  If  this  is  so  it  seems  strange  indeed  that  any 
who  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  God  should  put  the  proclamation 
of  the  faith  of  that  man  as  the  great  mission  of  the  church  to-day. 
To  me  it  seems  like  giving  the  hungering  soul  a  stone.  He  comes 
asking  for  God  and  he  is  given  a  man.  He  comes  saying,  "Show  me 
the  Father."  We  show  him  Jesus  and  say,  "This  is  not  the  Father, 
but  let  it  suffice  you." 

God.  What  do  we  know  about  God?— This  is  the  question. 
Even  as  I  know  myself  as  dependent  and  grasping  objects  with  the 
embrace  of  my  consciousness,  so  I  know  with  all  the  surety  with 
which  I  know  anything  at  all,  that  there  is  a  Being  upon  whom  I  am 
dependent  and  who  is  everywhere  the  ground  and  source  of  all  my 
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universe.  .'\ii<l  liuw  imich  needed  is  emphasis  upon  this  fact  to-day 
— for  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  conjecture.  Liberal  churches  have  httle 
power  because  they  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  reality  of  God  ;  they 
make  the  Fatherhood  of  God  merely  a  background  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  man ;  and  the  oldtime  theology  has  whatever  power  it  has, 
not  because  of  its  unscientitic  notions  and  many  errors,  but  because 
it  has  not  lost  the  perspective  and  put  man  first,  God  second. 

Recurring  to  our  question,  "What  do  we  know  about  God?" 
this  is  to  be  answered  largely  by  asking  another  question,  Where 
do  we  learn  of  God?  We  learn  of  God  at  first  hand  by  actual  ex- 
perience and  relation  with  him.  In  all  our  lives  we  are  constantly 
meeting  that  Spirit  upon  whom  we  depend.  Hence  our  knowledge 
of  God  differs  one  from  another  as  our  experience  differs ;  the  larger 
the  experience,  the  larger  the  knowledge.  This  is  why  we  ought  to 
know  more  about  God  to-day  than  Jesus  did.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  as  we  assimilate  knowledge  does  it  become 
our  own.  It  is  true,  then,  that  in  a  very  real  sense  every  man  has 
his  own  God.  But  we  are  able  without  fear  of  contradiction  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  God  and  that  this  God  who  is  one  is  eternal,  omni- 
l)resent,  omniscient  and  omnipotent. 

From  the  unity  of  our  own  self-conscious  life,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  that  Spirit  upon  whom  we  depend.  If  God 
is  not  one,  there  is  more  than  one  universe.  No  man  knows  more 
than  one. 

Eternity  is  unity  of  time.    Apart  from  God  no  time  exists. 

Omnipresence  is  unity  of  space — there  is  no  place  where  God 
is  not. 

Omniscience  is  unity  of  knowledge.  We  know  objects  not  im- 
mediately but  mediately.  God's  knowledge  is  immediate, — that  of 
self-consciousness.  We  know  immediately  only  in  the  present,  here 
and  now.  With  such  immediacy  does  God  know  all  things  in  all  time 
and  in  all  places. 

Omnipotence  is  unity  of  power.  God  is  the  source  of  law. 
There  is  for  him  no  external  authority.  .Ml  God's  law  is  self-im- 
posed law. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  only  the  preliminary  steps.  I  would 
emphasize  again  and  again,  however,  that  this  is  not  theory  but 
reality ; — that  I  can  be  sure  and  do  know  with  all  positiveness,  not 
as  faith  but  as  knowledge,  that  there  is  a  power,  a  spirit,  one  in 
time,  space,  knowledge  and  power,  in  whom  my  life  is  grounded 
and  in  whose  universe  I  live.  Upon  this  power  I  am  absolutely 
dependent. 
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Turning  again  to  my  own  experience,  I  find  moral  attributes 
which  I  would  ascribe  to  this  power;  such  are  justice,  righteousness, 
holiness,  mercy,  love,  and  every  other  virtue.  But  how  about  in- 
temperance, anger,  lust,  malice,  envy  and  all  the  vices?  The  problem 
of  evil  in  our  own  lives  and  in  the  world  confronts  us.  We  are  not 
able  with  the  same  assurance  as  before  to  ascribe  the  moral  attributes 
to  God,  i.  e.,  not  a  matter  of  knowledge.  The  problem  of  evil  from 
a  philosophical  standpoint  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 
Hence  no  attempt  at  its  discussion  is  here  made.  I  simply  state  my 
own  belief.  I  believe  in  the  perfect  justice  and  righteousness  and 
purity  and  mercy  and  love  "of  that  Spirit  whom  henceforth  we  call 
God.  This  is  a  belief  not  without  grounds;  in  myself  I  find  these 
qualities  and  in  others  I  see  them,  but  n.ever  in  their  perfection. 
Yet  whence  comes  the  ideal.  Its  presence  carries  a  certain  weight 
of  evidence  as  to  its  reality.  Do  not  refute  this  argument  by  con- 
fusion of  idea  and  ideal.  I  could  not  from  myself  get  the  ideal  of 
perfection,  for  I  do  not  find  perfection  there,  or  in  the  world  about 
me. 

Every  theology  must  meet  the  test  of  human  need.  It  must 
answer  that  ever  recurring  question  of  which  the  old  form  was 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  We  put  it.  Where  and  how  can 
we  get  salvation,  i.  e..  How  can  we  become  what  we  ought  to  be? 
The  Unitarian  says  salvation  is  by  character,  an  absurd  statement, — 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  if  I  should  answer  some  poor,  wandering, 
lost  child  who  asked  me  how  he  could  find  the  way  home,  "You  can 
get  there  by  being  there."  Saved  by  character, — but  how  get  a  good 
character  when  we  have  a  bad  one?  Again  is  God  left  out  of  account. 
It  is  assumed  that  we  of  ourselves  can  become  true  and  holy.  The 
fact  is  we  are  always  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  What  do  we  mean 
by  this?  The  ideal  is  from  God.  It  is  not  from  ourselves  that  we 
have  a  desire  for  a  better  life  or  that  we  behold  the  vision  of  what 
w^e  ought  to  be.  Whatever  be  the  secondary  means  of  grace,  the 
ultimate  source  is  God.  From  Him  we  receive  not  only  the  ideal  but 
strength  to  attain  it.  The  standing  miracle  of  the  ages  is  the  fact 
of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  power.  We  can  have  what  we  will 
take,  as  our  faith  so  is  the  gift.  Psychology  and  theology  alike  teach 
salvation  by  faith. 

Evolution  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  our  thinking,  but  Dar- 
winian and  moral  evolution  are  as  far  removed  as  the  East  from  the 
West.  In  Darwinian  evolution,  there  is  struggle  for  existence,  the 
weak  perish,  the  strong  survive  through  the  death  of  the  weak. 
Progress  is  exceedingly  slow ;  only  through  long  ages  does  a  slight 
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advance  take  place.  In  moral  evolution,  there  is  struggle,  not  for 
existence,  but  struggle  for  righteousness,  the  weak  survive,  being 
made  strong  out  of  weakness;  if  any  perish  it  is  the  strong  for  the 
weak  ;  progress  may  bo  exceedingly  rapid.  This  is  not  theory  but 
fact.  What  is  the  religious  struggle  but  for  righteousness?  All 
history  tells  us  of  this  struggle,  its  pages  are  filled  with  tales  of 
heroes,  of  cowards  made  valiant,  the  martyr  rolls  are  covered  with 
the  names  of  the  strong  who  died  for  the  weak,  and  that  progress 
may  be  rapid  needs  no  argument.  A  man  who  is  traveling  east  needs 
scarcely  a  second  in  which  to  wheel  about  westward.  In  as  little  time 
may  a  sinner  turn  from  evil  to  good.  There  is  no  denial  of  this. 


Belief  in  God  and  belief  in  prayer  go  hand  in  hand.  In  harmony 
with  the  vital  theology  thus  far  outlined  in  the  present  article,  there 
are  three  distinct  elements  to  be  noted  in  prayer. 

1.  We  do  pray — every  deep  desire  finds  expression  in  some 
form  of  prayer  when  we  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
God  pervading  our  life.  The  relation  between  ourselves  and  God 
is  so  close,  so  literally  and  actually  do  we  live,  move  and  have  our 
being  in  ?Iim  that  our  every  ardent  wish  for  better  things  does  come 
as  a  true  prayer.  Thus  we  pray  for  strength  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion, for  wisdom,  for  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom.  But  to  every 
such  prayer,  I  seem  always  to  hear  the  answer,  /  have  given  yon 
strength,  work  out  your  ozvn  salvation.    And  so 

2.  to  labor  is  to  pray.  To  meet  every  circumstance  and  event 
of  life  as  it  comes  and  to  do  our  best,  constantly  seeking  reverently 
to  be  guided  by  all  our  experience  is  to  trust  God  and  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  Him  from  whom  all  events  come.  To  do  our  best  in 
dependence  upon  God  is  as  truly  prayer  as  is  the  expression  of  the 
lip  or  the  secret  whisper  of  the  heart.  The  religious  man,  the  one 
who  believes  in  the  perfection  of  God  and  who  dares  to  live  in  such 
belief  and  trust,  lives  a  life  of  prayer.  He  is  conscious  of  his  con- 
tinuous need  of  God,  and  to  Him  his  soul  ever  reaches  out.    And  so 

3.  We  must  ever  come  back  to  our  dependence  upon  God  and 
in  prayer,  acknowledge  that  whatever  be  our  striving,  we  cannot  of 
ourselves  answer  our  prayer  or  govern  the  results  of  our  efforts — 
but  our  helpless  souls  do  hang  on  him. 

Take  an  illustration  to  explain  this  threefold  aspect  of  prayer. 
We  pray  for  strength  to  do  the  right  and  be  what  God  means  us  to 
be,  "to  be  saved,"  as  the  old  phrase  has  it.  The  answer  seems  ever 
to  come,  "Why  are  you  kneeling  here  before  me?    Rise  and  be  the 
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man  that  you  ought  to  be,  do  the  right,  answer  your  own  prayer," 
and  so  we  commence  to  pray  by  Hving.  But  do  we  accomplish 
anything  by  our  own  strength?  It  is  God  alone  that  must  bless  our 
striving.     He,  and  He  alone,  must  save. 

The  nurture  of  the  religious  life  is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
subject  of  prayer.  Aside  from  prayer,  which  is  communion  with 
God  within,  there  is  reading  of  God's  Word  and  fellowship  with  the 
people  of  God.  Needless  to  say,  by  Word  of  God  we  do  not  mean 
the  Bible  of  the  Christian.  We  mean  all  the  deepest  and  best,  all  the 
enduring  of  the  world's  literature.  Liberals  who  raise  aloft  the 
Christian  Bible  as  the  one  book  never  tire  of  speaking  of  it  as  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Yes,  answer  those  who  stand  with 
me ;  but  we  are  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  we  are  citizens  of  the  world, 
none  less  than  the  enduring  literature  of  the  world  shall  be  our 
Bible.  To  speak  of  such  as  "God's  Word,"  is  no  figure  of  speech, 
nor  will  we  hesitate  to  stand    by  our  belief  in  its  divine  inspiration. 

Holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
says  the  Christian.  We  say  likewise.  But  to  be  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  something  so  unusual  or  unnatural  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. The  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  the  indwelling  Spirit.  He  speaks  to 
all  who  listen.  He  speaks  through  all  our  experience.  Those  who 
have  had  the  largest  and  best  experience  of  God,  who  have  sought 
and  found  him,  they  have  spoken  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit. 
Every  true  word,  every  enduring  message  is  divinely  inspired.  The 
canon  of  our  Scriptures  is  never  closed,  for  to  close  the  canon  is  to 
shut  the  gate  of  our  temple  to  God  Himself. 

Let  no  man  reproach  me  with  taking  away  any  man's  Bible. 
Those  who  stand  with  me  are  the  ones  who  ought  to  rise  up  in 
strength  and  to  Christians  say,  "You  shall  not  take  from  us  God's 
Word  and  hand  us  in  lieu  thereof  a  closed  book,  a  few  letters  and 
sermons,  some  history,  a  few  hymns  and  proverbs.  We  will  not  be 
content  with  less  than  all  we  can  use."  The  test  of  the  canon  is  that 
which  endures,  endures  by  finding  an  answer  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  read.  God,  speaking  through  others,  finds  an  answer  in  God 
within.  Our  religious  life  can  attain  its  fullness  only  by  constant 
use  of  God's  Word.  Here  we  have  spread  out  before  us  the  results 
of  the  whole  world's  experience  and  knowledge  of  God.  All  is 
ready  for  us,  but  to  make  it  really  our  own  we  must  live  it  over, 
learning  from  their  mistakes  and  successes  alike,  completing  and 
filling  up  their  knowledge  of  God. 

But  for  the  best  results,  the  religious  life  must  also  be  nurtured 
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by  fellowship  \vitli  those  of  like  aims  and  purposes  at  the  present 
time.     Hence  churches,  their  place  and  necessity. 

Needless  to  argue  upon  this  point.  But  a  few  observations  are 
not  out  of  place  as  to  the  bond  of  union.  Shall  it  be  a  creed  or  a 
covenant,  or  what  shall  it  be?  Certainly  a  church  ought  not  to  be 
select  or  restrictive,  it  then  becomes  a  club  or  society,  not  a  church. 
The  true  church  is  all-embracing,  comprehensive,  and  would  have 
none  outside.  Surely  no  creed  ought  to  be  such  as  will  bar  a  man 
out. 


The  charge  against  Christianity  is  twofold,  that  it  rests  upon 
unreality,  the  deity  of  Jesus,  and  that  consequently  it  is  exclusive. 
Such  theology  as  I  have  been  insistent  upon  takes  reality  for  its 
corner  stone, — not  intellectual  truth  but  the  very  nature  of  things. 
Hence  it  asks  not  for  acceptance  of  any  name  or  uniform,  any  symbol 
or  book.  It  seeks  not  to  enforce  or  persuade  unity,  but  to  declare 
and  make  known  what  is.  The  Christian  missionary  would  carry 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  his  Jesus  and  ask  allegiance  and  surrender 
to  him.  Very  different  is  the  course  I  would  pursue.  And  surely, 
surely,  we  should  be  for  this  reason  the  more  zealous,  the  more 
large-minded,  the  more  far-seeking — but  it  is  not  to  bring  them  to 
allegiance  to  any  man  of  some  particular  time  or  ])lace  in  history, 
but  first  of  all  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  fact  of  their  relation  to 
God,  and  as  already  repeated,  the  doctrine  of  God  rests  not  upon 
conjecture  but  upon  reality.  Then  the  appeal  is  for  faith,  not  about 
matters  of  fact — content  of  knowledge,  but  faith  in  choice. 

The  common  creed  of  the  church  universal,  may  it  more  and 
more  clearly  become  none  else  than  in  substance  this:  I  believe  in 
the  perfect  righteousness  and  justice  and  holiness  and  mercy  and 
wisdom  and  love  of  God,  and  I  dare  to  accept  this  belief  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  make  the  supreme  choice  of  God  for  my 
Saviour  and  my  King,  for  my  Friend  above  all  Friends. 

The  Chinaman  can  accept  this  without  ever  having  heard  of 
Palestine.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  duty  and  privilege  of  the  strong 
in  faith  and  rich  in  opportunity  to  freely  give  as  they  have  freely 
received.  All  things  are  ours;  to  attain  the  largest  life  we  must 
receive  from  all  humanity  the  results  of  its  life  and  experience. 

So,  then,  our  favored  land  has  peculiar  responsibility  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  but  we  have  al.so  much  to  learn  from  those 
whom  the  Christian  calls  the  heathen.  I  used  the  word  conversion. 
Explanation  is  needed.    By  it  I  mean  conscious  acceptance  of  a  per- 
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feet  God  for  our  Saviour.  He  is  our  Father,  our  King,  our  Friend. 
We  are  already  members  of  His  Household,  and  His  Kingdom ;  we 
are,  everybody  is,  dwelling  under  His  care  and  living  by  His  grace. 
We  need  no  adoption  of  Sonship,  but  only  to  accept  His  Fatherhood. 
Finally  the  expression  of  the  religious  life  is  loving  service  in 
bringing  the  world  to  God  through  fellowship  with  Him  in  His 
redemptive  work.  I  dare  to  believe  and  live  in  the  belief  that  God 
is  perfect.  He  then  sorrows  in  all  our  sorrows,  suffers  in  all  our 
suffering,  and  ever  seeks  to  bring  the  world  to  Himself  through  His 
at-one-ment  of  love  and  mercy  which  does  make  us  to  know  His 
goodness  and  His  greatness  and  fills  us  with  desire  to  be  like  Him- 
self, and  He  helps  us  so  to  become.  The  life  of  faith  means,  then, 
not  a  life  of  ease  or  of  pleasure,  but  of  heroic,  earnest,  never  ending 
giving  of  self. 

*       *       *  •  . 

One  question  which  is  usually  dealt  with  in  theology  is  thus 
far  omitted  here,  namely  that  of  immortality.  What  can  I  hope 
for?  Needless  to  say  Christian  eschatology  is  discredited,  yet  the 
human  heart  does  desire  the  strength  and  comfort  of  Heaven.  The 
future,  however,  must  remain  among  things  hoped  for — it  belongs 
to  faith,  not  to  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  motive  for  con- 
version or  an  incentive  to  righteousness.  Righteousness  must  be 
demanded  on  its  own  ground,  for  its  own  sake.  The  one  reason 
why  we  should  seek  salvation,  is  that  we  may  be  like  God,  be  what 
we  ought  to  be,  and  that,  regardless  of  the  future  or  the  present. 

The  question  of  immortality,  after  all,  does  not  primarily  con- 
cern us.  To  be  right  with  God  is  our  concern.  The  question  of 
immortality  is  thus  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  our  belief  in 
God.  I  dare  to  believe  in  the  perfection  of  God.  I  may  think  this 
implies  immortality,  or,  again,  there  may  be  grounds  for  doubting 
it.  I  certainly  am  able  to  form  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  con- 
ception of  another  life,  but  what  of  that  ?  My  concern  is  that  I  may 
ever  rest  in  God  and  trust  Him  at  all  times.  To  Him  there  is  no 
past,  no  future,  but  an  eternal  present.  To  Him  I  give  my  life. 
To  know  Him  and  have  fellowship  with  Him  is  for  me  life  eternal. 
It  is  all  of  life.  God  is  the  Lord  of  life.  Belief  in  immortality 
must  be  based  not  upon  legends  of  the  past,  but  upon  belief  in  a 
perfect  God. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  offers  no  apology  for  leaving  the 
beaten  track  of  theological  discussion.  Theology  will  one  day  again 
be  queen  of  the  sciences,  its  rightful  place,  for  when  we  center  our 
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thought  where  our  experience  is  centered,  in  God,  then  all  science, 
all  life  becomes  sacred.  The  astronomer  is  not  studying  the  work 
of  another  than  God.  Any  conflict  between  science  and  theology  is 
absurd.  True  theology  uses  the  result  of  the  various  sciences,  it 
inspires  them,  it  synthesizes  and  interprets  their  fragmentary  and 
scattered  results  in  their  relation  to  life. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  final  summary.  The  orthodox 
Christian  identifies  God  and  the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This 
identification  is  becoming  every  day  more  impossible  intellectually, 
and  practically  also.  Surely  such  identification  is  a  great  error. 
There  is  no  such  identity  in  reality.  Either  one  of  two  courses  may 
be  taken  by  those  who  agree  that  such  identity  is  absolutely  disproven. 
God  and  Jesus  are  not  the  same.  The  liberals  generally  agree  with 
this.  They  say  this  is  so,  we  hold  to  Jesus,  he  shall  be  central,  to 
proclaim  his  faith  is  our  task.  My  whole  criticism  summed  up  in 
a  word  is  against  the  supreme  choice  of  Jesus  and  comparative 
neglect  of  God.    As  for  me,  I  choose  God. 


THE  I^IPORTANCE  OF  THE  GOD-IDEAL. 

BY  THE  REV.   A.    KAMPMEIER. 

THERE  are  a  few  remarks  which  I  should  Hke  to  make  on  the 
editorial  article  "Problems  of  Modern  Theology,"  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Open  Court.  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Carus,  that 
Christianity  is  a  child  of  paganism,  that  is,  as  I  look  at  it,  a  child 
which  has  first  gone  through  the  Jewish  mould ;  for  the  more  we 
study  the  Jewish  literature  of  antiquity  outside  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  i.  e.,  the  apocryphal,  apocalyptic,  talmudic,  targumic 
writings,  etc.,  the  more  we  see  that  Paul  and  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  found  all  the  main  ideas,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
dogmatic  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  ready  made  for  them, 
to  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishing  touches,  and 
which  ideas  they  brought  in  connection  with  the  person  of  Jesus. 
In  my  estimation  the  extra-canonical  Jewish  writings  are  yet  too 
little  studied  in  regard  to  the  light  they  may  throw  on  the  natural 
origin  of  Christianity.  If  even  the  Old  Testament  shows  enough 
traces  of  pagan  influences  and  the  way  the  Jewish  religion  assimilated 
them,  the  extra-canonical  writings,  generally  so  little  known,  perhaps 
show  such  influences  plainer  yet  in  regard  to  preparing  Christianity, 
since  they  stand  nearer  to  it  in  time.  But  my  main  point  is  this.  Dr. 
Carus  closes  his  article  with  the  words :  "The  ideal  is  above  time 
and  space,  and  whatever  may  happen  to  our  historical  traditions, 
our  main  concern  in  the  future  development  of  Christianity  should 
be  that  we  do  not  lose  the  ideal  that  has  guided  us  so  far.  We  may 
even  purify  the  ideal  and  cleanse  it  of  the  pagan  excretions  which 
are  still  clinging  to  the  so-called  orthodox  Christianity."  Perhaps 
the  matter  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  yet,  but  I  would  like  to  ask : 
What  will  remain  of  the  ideal  after  purifying  and  cleansing  it  of 
its  pagan  excretions?  For  the  Christ-idea  is  essentially  at  bottom 
this:  It  is  the  conception  of  a  super-human  personality,  who  is  to 
restore  the  whole  creation  and  mankind  physically  and  morally  to 
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its  previous  bliss  and  perfection,  which  it  had  at  the  beginning  in 
the  so-called  Golden  Age  or  Edenic  state,  as  conceived  in  antiquity. 
This  surely  is  the  cardinal  thought  of  the  Christ-idea,  based  upon  the 
general  gloomy,  pessimistic  conception  of  anticjuity  concerning  this 
world  of  ours.  Now  we  know  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  such 
a  restoration,  for  there  never  was  a  Golden  Age,  nor  a  fall,  which 
brought  about  the  total  depravity  for  all,  physical  death  and  natural 
evils, — views  intimately  connected  with  the  Christ-idea  and  the 
premises  u])on  which  this  idea  is  built.  .According  to  science  we 
believe  in  the  rise  and  evolution  of  mankind  instead  of  its  fall  and 
retrogression.  What  then  remains  of  the  Christ-idea,  if  there  was 
no  necessity  of  a  Saviour?  Perhaps  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection 
as  conceived  in  a  so-called  God-man?  But  this  isn't  surely  the 
main  idea  in  the  Christ-conception.  An  ideal  of  moral  perfection, 
I  grant,  is  necessary,  but  is  it  necessary  to  conceive  it  under  the 
mythical  conception  of  a  God-man?  All  ancient  moral  teachers, 
including  Jesus,  do  not  think  so,  and  when  demanding  that  man 
should  strive  to  be  perfect,  i)lace  before  him  God  alone  as  an  ex- 
ample to  follow.  They  say,  we  should  be  imitators  of  God,  be  per- 
fect as  he  is  perfect,  be  beneficent  as  he  is,  be  forgiving  as  he  is,  etc.* 
Of  course  God  is  conceived  in  an  anthropomorphic  way,  but  never- 
theless he  is  not  conceived  as  a  God-man.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity 
of  an  ideal  of  moral  perfection  but  that  accepted  by  the  moral  teachers 
of  all  religions,  i.  e.,  God,  and  if  we  put  up  another  ideal  in  the 
conception  of  a  God-man,  as  taught  in  Christianity,  implicitly  claim- 
ing thereby  the  superiority  of  Christianity,  this  will  perhaps  be  rather 
a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  universal  religion  and 
bringing  together  the  diflfcrent  beliefs  of  humanity.  I  think  if  we 
need  an  eternal  ideal,  and  we  do  need  it,  we  might  just  as  well  con- 
ceive this  ideal  in  God  alone,  instead  of  conceiving  it  in  the  meta- 
physical and  theological  hybrid  of  a  God-man,  who  upon  close 
analysis  is  after  all  nothing  but  God  pure  and  simple,  at  least  as  far  as 
I  can  understand.  For  what  are  all  such  terms  as  the  ancient  Hindu 
Vach  (voice,  word),  the  consort  of  the  Creator  while  creating,  simi- 
lar to  the  Sophia  in  Prov.  viii.  dwelling  with  God  in  the  beginning : 
the  logos  of  Grecian.  Philonian  and  Christian  philosophv.  the  Tar- 
gumic  Mcmra,  the  Vohxi-Mano  (the  Good  Mind)  "the  .son  of  .Ahura 
Mazda,"  but  a  playing  with  words,  personifying  God.  or  the  divine 
reason  and  law.  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  world?   In  fact,  T  do  not 

*  Thus  Plato  in  his  conception  of  virtue  (d/ioiovcrOai  t<L  6(w),  Seneca  in 
many  places;  Lao-tze,  if  I  am  right,  also  often  mentions  the  heavenly  standard 
as  the  example  to  be  followed,  and  others. 
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See  any  difference  between  God  and  the  God-man,  who  was  with 
God  from  eternity  according  to  the  metaphysical  phraseology.  To 
me,  God  set  before  man  as  the  eternal  ideal  to  be  followed,  seems 
far  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  ideal  of  the  God-man,  especially 
when  we  can  not  think  of  the  God-man  but  in  connection  with  the 
historical  Jesus,  who  was  not  perfect,  as  he  himself  stated. 

I  may  not  clearly  see  the  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
future  development  of  religion,  not  of  Christianity  (for  Christianity 
is  to  me,  scientifically  considered,  dead)  it  would  be  better  if  things 
would  be  more  simplified  and  freed  entirely  from  metaphysical  and 
mythical  conceptions.  The  Church  throughout  its  history  has  always 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  God-man  idea  as  the  most  vital  point  in 
religion,  that  in  consequence  of  its  disputes  and  wranglings  thereover 
very  often  ending  in  bloodshed,  it  has  strayed  away  very  far  from 
the  God-ideal  as  laid  down  to  be  followed  in  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  mount,  the  simple  parables  of  Jesus  on  brotherly  love 
and  forgiveness,  and  the  maxims  of  other  ancient  teachers. 


PROTEUS. 

BY  EDWIN   MILLER  WIIEELOCK. 

SOME  twenty-three  centuries  ago  lived  Plato,  the  great  thinker 
of  antiquity.  His  divine  imagination  gave  him  a  glimpse  of 
truths  which  science  has  groped  after  for  two  thousand  years.  In 
his  "Hymn  of  the  Universe,"  which  is  the  highest  utterance,  perhaps, 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  pre-Christian  ages,  he  designates  man  as 
the  "Microcosm,"  or  epitome  of  the  universe,  thereby  anticipating 
one  of  the  sublimest  generalizations  of  modern  science. 

Agassiz,  the  leading  naturalist  of  our  day,  but  re-echoed  the 
thought  of  Plato,  when  he  said,  "Creation  expresses  the  same  thought 
from  the  earliest  ages,  onward,  to  the  coming  of  man  ;  whose  advent 
is  already  foretold  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  earliest  fishes." 

For  creation,  from  the  first,  has  been  in  continued  eflFort  to 
put  forth  the  human  form.  Mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  forms, 
nay,  atmospheres,  planets,  and  suns,  are  nothing  else  than  so  many 
means  and  tendencies  to  man,  on  differing  stages  of  his  transit.  He 
stands  on  the  pyramid  of  being,  linked  with  all  below,  as  the  form 
to  which  they  all  aspire.  Man  is  the  head  and  heart  of  nature. 
Creation  is  the  coming  and  becoming  of  maiL  The  world  is,  because 
he  is.  The  reason  of  everything  it  contains  is  written  in  the  book 
of  human  nature.  He  finds  that  reason  physiologically  in  his  body, 
and  spiritually  in  his  soul. 

Man  is  the  presence  before  whom  all  limits  disappear,  the 
reservoir  out  of  which  wholeness  and  vitality  well  from  perennial 
springs.  He  is  the  organism  that  thinks.  Upon  molecular  life  which 
is  the  mineral,  growth  life  which  is  the  vegetable,  and  instinctive 
life  which  is  the  animal,  is  founded  a  life  of  life,  which  is  mind. 
The  face  of  man  thus  travels  through  the  universe,  and  love  and 
intelligence  look  out  from  things  with  an  infinite  variety,  according 
to  their  capacities.  He  cannot  travel  beyond  himself,  for  the  world 
is  still  within  the  compass  of  his  being.    The  heights  of  Zion  and  the 
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abysses  of  Hell  are  within  him,  and  he  is  a  pipe  that  runs  with  every 
wine.  The  living  Caryatid  is  he — the  /  am,  who  not  was,  but  is 
in  all  things.  There  is  a  oneness  of  principle  pervading  life,  which 
resolves  itself  into  the  omniprevalence  of  man.  The  wise  man  recog- 
nizes his  own  species  wherever  life  is  seen ;  this  is  true  to  the  very 
mire.  Humanity  enfolds  everything  and  is  all-embracing.  The 
advent  of  man  is  the  universe  beckoning  to  the  atom  to  come  up 
among  the  stars. 

"His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  star; 
He  is,  in  little,  all  the  spheres." 

All  lower  things  are  mute  predictions  of  man.  The  sap  of  the 
tree  foretells  his  blood,  and  the  hoof  of  the  quadruped  prefigures  his 
hand.  Prior  to  all  worlds  man  is  the  oldest  idea  in  the  creation. 
Nothing  was  ever  moulded  into  form  that  was  not  a  prophecy  of 
something  to  be  afterwards  unfolded  in  him.  In  him  unite  zoophyte 
and  fish,  monad  and  mammal,  and  he  confesses  this  in  bone  and 
function.  The  mouse  is  his  fellow  creature.  The  worms  are  his 
poor  relations.  Nothing  walks,  or  creeps,  or  grows  which  he  has  not 
been  in  turn.  The  rock  is  man  stratified ;  the  plant,  man  vegetating ; 
the  reptile,  man  wriggling  and  squirming ;  to-morrow  it  will  fly, 
walk  or  swim ;  the  day  after  it  will  wear  a  neck-tie  or  a  bonnet. 

Our  Psyche  fits  on  and  wears  each  coat  in  nature's  wardrobe, 
before  it  assumes  the  human  incarnation.  Nature  is  in  the  ascensive 
mood.  In  her  studio,  the  crystal  tends  to  become  an  inflorescence. 
The  fine  floral  activities,  when  freed  from  their  leafy  sheaths,  collect 
to  take  on  animal  images  ,and  the  animal  tends  to  the  human  image. 
The  unconscious  efifort  and  aspiration  of  all  lower  life  is  to  reach 
the  human  organism,  that  is  implicated  in  the  germ,  and  prefigured 
in  the  primal  atom.  Man  is  thus  a  universal  form  from  the  complex 
of  creation,  and  the  cosmos  crosses  him  by  its  lines  through  every 
nerve. 

The  human  body  feeds  from,  and  is  fed  by,  the  whole  of  matter. 
The  plant  assimilates  the  mineral,  the  animal  digests  the  plant,  and 
all  pass  into  man.  Above  the  lowest  nature  each  thing  is  eater 
and  meat.  In  the  snake  all  the  organs  lie  sheathed ;  no  hand,  feet, 
fins  or  wings.  In  fish,  bird,  and  beast  they  are  partly  loosed  and 
find  some  play.  In  man  they  are  all  freed,  and  full  of  action.  The 
meanest  animal  docs  not  stand  isolated  and  forlorn.  The  brutes  are 
kith  and  kin  of  those  who  rule  over  them.  They  are  the  steps  of 
our  ascending  pathway  through  nature,  and  every  lower  form  prof- 
fers its  torch  to  light  up  some  obscure  chamber  in  the  faculties  of 
man.    And  the  climb  of  creation  is  a  constant  one.     Scales  are  con- 
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verted  into  feathers,  gills  into  luniks,  fins  into  hands,  matter  into 
force,  atoms  to  thought,  dust  to  brain,  sap  to  soul.  The  universe 
runs  manvvard  from  its  source.  Humanity,  by  its  principles,  extends 
through  the  realms  of  beasts  and  fishes,  herbs  and  stones,  and  even 
through  winds  and  the  fluid  worlds.  There  is  no  escape  anywhere 
from  man.  If  we  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  on  the  wings 
of  the  morning,' if  we  ascend  into  heaven  or  make  our  bed  in  Hades, 
still  he  is  there. 

Every  madrepore  and  mollusk  comes  to  its  meridian  through 
him,  and  to  him,  their  end,  all  things  continually  ascend.  He  is 
animated  oxygen,  breathing  granite,  living  clay.  The  planet  itself 
has  passed  into  man  as  bread  into  his  body.  There  is  nothing  but 
is  related  to  us,  tree,  sea  shell,  or  crystal,  the  running  river  or  the 
rustling  corn;  the  roots  of  all  things  are  in  man.  "He  was  pre- 
figured in  the  crystal  and  predicted  in  the  plant.  Prediction  grew 
into  prophecy  in  the  reptile  and  bird.  Prophecy  became  assurance  in 
the  ape.  Assurance  ripens  into  fulfilment  in  man."  He  is  the  high 
water  mark  of  nature's  tide.  She  speaks  her  latest  organic  word 
in  him.  God  willed  the  whole  immensity  of  his  creation  into  a  single 
point ;  that  point  is  mankind. 

"Man  doth  usurp  all  space, 
Stares  thee  in  rock,  biisli,  river,  in  the  face. 
'Tis  no  sea  thou  seest  in  the  sea, 
'Tis  but  a  disguised  humanity." 

Science  watches  the  monad  through  all  his  masks,  and  detects, 
through  all  the  troops  of  organized  forms,  the  eternal  unity.  All 
feet  fit  into  that  footstep,  and  all  things  have  passed  that  way. 

As  man  embodies  nature,  so  docs  he  reveal  God,  as  the  wave 
is  a  revelation  of  the  sea.  There  is  but  one  Man  in  cause,  that  One 
whom  we  term  God  ;  there  is  but  one  form  of  man,  and  that  man 
the  one  mankind,  grouped  by  families  of  races,  throughout  all  spaces 
of  the  one  immensity,  and  all  linked  in  the  chain  of  universal  organic 
relations,  without  limit  or  end. 

It  was  said,  in  the  olden  time,  of  the  mythic  Proteus  that,  to 
escape  pursuit,  he  would  assume  all  shapes.  "First  he  became  a 
lion  with  noble  mane,  then  a  dragon,  and  a  leopard  and  a  great 
bear  and  then  he  became  li(juid  water  and  a  lofty  leaved  tree."  By 
Proteus  the  ancients  symbolized  man  ;  for  he  is  not  only  man ;  he 
is  all  things. — every  part  of  the  imiverse  in  turn,  as  we  change  our 
point  of  view.  Through  him  the  very  trees  are  not  inanimate,  nor 
the  beasts  without  progress,  but  they  breathe  and  walk  after  man 
down  the  line  of  ages,  as  after  Orpheus  in  the  days  of  old 
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And  more  or  less  bulk  signifies  nothing-.  The  earth  is  but  an 
astral  atom.  The  atom  may  contain  a  globe.  Infinitesimals  are  as 
huge  as  infinites.  The  world  is  wrapped  up  in  the  particle.  The 
drop  balances  the  sea.  The  sand  grain  is  a  masterpiece  like  the 
sun ;  the  mite  is  mighty ;  and  the  mouse  miraculous.  The  azure 
vault  is  but  a  floating  islet  of  sun-crystals  and  star-crystals,  knit 
together  by  the  same  chemic  law  that  binds  the  grains  of  the 
pebble.  In  every  cobweb  there  is  room  for  a  planet.  Through  the 
egg  and  the  orb  stream  the  same  laws  and  the  blood-globules  in  our 
veins  dance  to  the  same  tune  as  asteroid  and  star 

In  nature,  the  stone  can  never  become  a  plant,  but  at  a  certain 
period  in  the  planet's  evolution,  the  plant  grew  out  of  the  stone. 
Life  is  an  evolution  of  recipient  forms  one  after  another,  while  each 
such  life  is  sustained  by  momentary  outpourings  from  the  creative 
urn.  Nature  contains  the  forms  and  seeds  of  all  life  in  potency, 
and  brings  them  forth  in  orderly  time,  evolving  these  forms  from 
protoplasm  to  man.  In  this  way  the  primal  slime  becomes  life,  be- 
comes fish,  bird,  mammal,  man,  philosopher ;  but  all  this  life  flows 
from  the  divine  Life,  through  every  ancestral  link,  and  is  God's, 
not  man's  really,  from  end  to  end.  Nature  streams  perpetually 
from  God ;  every  atom  even  of  her  chaos  is  penetrated  by  an  ade- 
quate mind ;  every  granule  is  imped  and  winged. 

Life  which  is  molecular  in  the  mineral,  growth  in  the  plant, 
motion  in  the  animal  and  consciousness  in  the  man,  has  grown  from 
more  to  more.  The  potential  soul  has  climbed  from  worm  to  seer, 
through  planet  haze  and  lambent  globe,  through  leaf  and  bud,  from 
chaos  to  the  dawning  morrow.  This  world-energy  that  moves 
through  all  things,  this  universe-power,  this  God-force  that  in  us 
wells  up  as  consciousness,  as  will,  as  love,  is  the  same  force  by 
which  the  worlds  were  made.  We,  and  the  divine  on-working  en- 
ergy of  the  spheres,  are  one.  The  great  call  toward  perfection 
which  vibrates  in  man's  soul,  is  the  same  as  the  impetus  with  which 
the  entirety  of  nature  swings  forward  toward  completed  being.  The 
creation  is  uni-verse — turned  into  one,  and  forever  thrilled  through 
and  through  by  the  God ! 

Man  is  the  true  Joshua,  who  bridles  the  sun  and  curbs  the 
moon.  He  has  the  planet  for  his  pedestal.  His  brain  is  a  magnet 
running  out  threads  of  relation  through  every  clod  and  stone,  acid 
and  atom.  The  gases  gather  to  compose  his  form,  and  the  winds 
hold  him  in  solution.  Said  a  great  teacher,  "He  knows  of  ox, 
mastodon,  and  plant,  because  he  has  just  come  out  of  them,  and 
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part  of  the  cj^^jT^-shcll  still  adheres.  The  plowman,  the  plow  and  the 
furrow  arc  all  of  one  stuflF.".  .  .  . 

Man  is  the  Midgard-scrpcnt  in  whom  ends  and  beginnings 
meet,  and  who  hoops  the  whole  world  round ;  and  he  is  not  only  the 
rim  and  circumference  of  nature,  but  he  is  a  spiritual  world  also, 
and  a  set  of  miracles,  if  he  so  chooses,  binding  all  animalities  to  his 
will.  Suns  and  stars,  churches  and  states,  are  his  ordinances,  and 
their  solidity  is  of  him.  Ages  and  epochs  are  his  nursing  mothers. 
He  is  the  only  Mclchisedcc,  without  beginning  or  end  of  days.  He 
always  was — in  God  ;  but  he  had  to  be  created  ;  that  is,  distanced 
from  the  Creator  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  personal  existence. 
So  he  was  wire-drawn  through  all  forms,  beginning  at  the  bottom. 
He  must  rise  from  the  ranks.  He  must  individualize,  by  the  long 
climb  of  evolution,  to  gain  for  that  Personal  Being  fixity  and  place. 
He  must  be  separated  from  the  Creator  by  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  creation,  and  be  veiled  in  matter.  These  lower  forms  are  the 
basements  to  the  Father's  House  of  many  mansions,  the  granite 
concrete  under  the  temple  of  man.  In  itself  the  Psyche  is  an  un- 
bounded force,  seeking  per])otual  expansion,  ready  to  break  out  into 
a  chaos  of  passion  and  will.  It  needs  restraints  to  shape  it  into 
orderly  development,  and  to  endow  it,  at  last,  with  self-control.  The 
long  series  of  mokls  or  bodies  through  which  it  ascends,  furnish 
this  curbing  power,  compressing  the  action  of  the  soul  into  specific 
channels.  Man's  spiritual  destiny  is  so  sublime ;  his  final  blending 
with  the  Divine  so  intimate  and  complete,  that  he  needs  all  this 
preliminary  experience  of  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  existence, 
to  give  him  the  alphabet  of  self-consciousness,  and  to  render  him 
at  last  solidaire  with  God. 

Our  humanity  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  lower  and  coarser 
types  of  life,  and  faces  still  hang  out  the  sign  of  this  experience 
in  the  eagle  or  vulture  beak,  the  bull-dog  visage,  the  swinish  or 
wolfish  aspect.  They  gravitate  to  animality.  The  brute  peers  forth 
through  seeming  manhood's  face.  "As  the  carnivora  disappear 
from  the  forests  they  re-ajipear  in  our  race.  The  ape  and  fox  are 
in  the  drawing  rooms,  the  lynx  and  the  hyena  haunt  the  courts  of 
law,  the  wolf  commands  a  regiment,  the  gorilla  is  the  king."  Ani- 
mals are  sentient  structures  in  which  the  psychic  germs,  or  human 
seed  are  moving  on  the  rounds  of  their  long  pilgrimage  toward  the 
human  incarnation.     We  have  trodden  in  all  these  rounds  before. 

The  present  man  has  but  stepj^ed  a  little  beyond  the  frontier  of 
impersonal  life.  He  is,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  and  partially  human, 
carrying  much  of  the  lime  and  slime  of  animalism  on  his  shoulders. 
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The  Present  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  Past,  and  worthier  aeons 
build  from  ages  gone.  But  slowly  does  the  body  forget  its  heredity. 
We  have  worked  the  tiger  out  of  our  teeth  and  nails,  but  he  lingers 
in  our  passions.  The  mind  is  still  toothed  and  fanged ;  the  human 
hand  retains  the  wild  beast's  claw  ;  the  human  heart  the  beast's  heart, 
with  it  blending.     From  the  Saurian  to  Shakespeare  is  but  a  step. 

Man  is  the  true  ark  of  Noah,  in  which  all  the  lower  natures  are 
housed.  He  groups  all  the  lesser  material  forms  in  his  body,  while 
he  presages  the  higher  life  of  the  Spiritual  in  his  soul.  He  is  the 
Jacob's  ladder,  of  many  rounds,  stretching  from  lowest  earth  to 
sky.  He  was  the  aim  and  dream  of  nature  from  the  beginning. 
He  was  her  target ;  but  she  did  not  hit  the  white  till  a  million  cen- 
turies had  ripened  her  skill.  Indeed  she  has  not  yet  evolved  the 
true  and  permanent  type  of  humanity  for  which  she  has  been  striv- 
ing. In  her  great  workshop  of  the  planet  she  has  slowly  felt  her 
way ;  built  and  broken  many  a  clay  model ;  re-sketched  and  re-written 
her  secret  thought ;  till  after  a  thousand  millenniums  man  appears, 
note  book  in  hand,  and  begins  to  ask  of  his  origin. .  .  . 

This  earth  of  ours,  that  looks  so  fresh  and  sweet,  is  in  fact  an 
old  graveyard, — a  huge  cemetery,  one  sepulchre,  where  we  tread 
on  skulls  at  every  step.  Our  past  burials  strew  the  world.  Its 
very  soil  is  a  concrete  of  dead  organisms.  The  primeval  oceans 
left  a  first  deposit  of  their  minute  forms  of  life.  The  rivers  tore  the 
hillsides  and  ran  down  with  their  silt.  The  glacier  with  its  blue 
plowshare  deeply  furrowed  the  landscape,  and  on  the  surface  thus 
gained,  the  skies  shed  their  rains,  the  ethers  lent  their  thrill,  and  the 
mighty  ferment  of  animate  nature  began. 

Then  came  the  slow,  long,  unceasing  effort  to  evolve  man ;  for 
he  is  a  measureless  presence,  whose  roots  run  out  and  down  to  every 
sweet  and  bitter  thing,  from  the  metal  to  the  gas,  from  the  violet 
to  the  vine.  His  body  rolls  along  with  the  orb,  kneaded  together 
out  of  her  juices  and  her  clay.  He  is  as  much  harnessed  to  matter 
as  fish  or  dog,  only  with  a  larger  arc.  He  stands  waist  deep  in 
matter  as  in  a  swamp.  He  is  glued  to  nature.  He  is  caught,  like 
the  bedraggled  fly,  in  the  viscid  fluidity  of  things.  Both  his  feet 
branch  down  into  roots  that  share  the  universal  life,  with  the  grass 
and  the  tree.  He  finds  a  bible  in  each  daisy  at  the  door.  His  heart 
beats  in  the  slender  pulsations  of  the  jelly-fish.  He  has  worn  in  his 
evolution  the  whole  vesture  of  life,  a  vesture  woven  without  seam 
from  top  to  bottom,  stretching  from  pit  to  pinnacle,  from  angleworm 
to  angel,  from  sponge  to  spirit,  from  protoplasm  to  prophet ! .  .  .  . 

The  tree  is  an  unconscious  person.     It  is  an  individual,  and 
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knows  it  not.  Man  is  such  and  knows  it.  Consciousness  is  the  root 
of  pcrsonahty.  The  ideal,  which  in  the  lower  organism  is  silent, 
becomes  vocal  and  says:  "I;"  that  I  made  religion  and  founded 
science ;  that  I  holds  civilization  in  the  one  hand,  and  immortality 
in  the  other.  The  animal  is  tied  hard  and  .fast  to  his  instincts.  He 
cannot  turn  round  in  his  track  and  face  himself.  But  man's  self 
detaches  itself  to  look  itself  in  the  face.  The  animal  while  he  knows, 
does  not  know  that  he  knows.  He  does  not  think  back  over  his  own 
thoughts.  He  sees,  but  sees  not  that  he  sees.  He  acts,  but  does 
not  react.  His  nature  has  no  returning  stroke;  man  alone  has  the 
faculty  that  looks  before  and  after.  He  alone  has  spontaneity,  and 
lower  forms  are  but  the  stuttering  prophecy  of  that  unmatched  per- 
fection. God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  then  he  made  the 
universe  in  the  image  of  man. . .  . 

Out  of  the  lowliest  forms  man  has  come  to  be  something,  and 
will  come  to  be  much  more.  He  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of 
forms,  through  whose  natural  gradations  he  has  passed,  each  stage 
of  which  has  been  towards  a  higher  transformation.  Providence 
was  at  every  point  of  the  long  ascending  way,  and  still  pushes  him 
on,  for  he  is  yet  tethered  to  the  soil  whence  his  body  came,  and 
much  earthly  stratification  loads  the  flesh  of  his  heart.  In  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  evolution  we  are  but  human  animals  who  parade  as  men. 
Much  of  the  human  structure  is  a  legacy  from  inferior  organisms, 
which,  in  our  next  advent,  we  shall  make  superfluous..  . . 

The  elimination  of  the  body  and  spirit  of  the  ego,  the  self  life, 
from  the  structures  of  the  human  constitution,  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  next  wave  of  evolution.  Altruism  then  becomes  the  law  of 
human  nature,  and  evil  vanishes  as  a  scroll.  This  is  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  Jesus  an- 
nounced and  was,  and  which  seemed  to  Him  about  to  dawn  upon 
the  earth  at  that  time ;  for  the  divine  vision  takes  no  note  of  time, 
and  a  thousand  years  are  to  it  as  one  day.  This  will  also  be  the 
woman's  hour,  when  the  legends  of  Eve  and  Pandora  are  replaced 
by  a  healthier  scripture.  It  inv(^Ives  a  new  growth  for  the  aged  earth, 
a  new  nature  teeming  with  lovelier  and  loftier  races,  and  a  new 
Genesis  for  man.    None  dream  how  fair  man's  coming  state  will  be. 


LETTING  DOWN  THE  BARRIERS. 

BY  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 

THE  title  of  this  article  might  convey  the  impression  that  the 
subject  was  to  be  a  more  or  less  agricultural  one.  My  idea  is, 
however,  to  touch  upon  the  vanishing  differences  among  the  re- 
ligious sects,  the  evidences  we  see  about  us  of  the  dawn  of  a  broader 
Christianity  than  has  obtained  heretofore.  Yet,  that  title,  I  submit, 
is  not  inappropriate.  Can  one  not  imagine  or  picture  Christianity 
as  a  great,  beautiful  pasture,  watered  by  the  one  crystallike  stream 
and  yielding  the  one  general  character  of  pasturage,  but  cut  up  by 
fences  and  barriers  into  numberless  patches,  each  with  its  own  flock 
of  herd,  cared  for  each  by  its  own  pastor?  And  further  each  pastor 
believes  in  some  one  especial  kind  of  dry  food ;  one  feeds  his  flock 
corn,  another  barley,  another  perhaps  thistles,  and  each  looking 
askance  at  the  pastor  across  the  fence  and  proclaiming  loudly  that 
he,  number  one,  has  a  better  flock  owing  to  the  especial  dry  food 
he  is  feeding. 

Not  being  an  agriculturist  of  high  degree  this  metaphor  or 
simile  may  be  a  trifle  involved,  but  in  the  main  I  think  you  will  see 
what  I  am  aiming  at. 

Sectarianism  has  probably  always  existed  in  some  form  or  other, 
but  methinks  we  have  seen  it  in  its  decadence  and  that  it  has  passed 
its  own  virulent  stage.  In  other  words,  the  barriers  are  being  let 
down.  The  opposition  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  has  been  most  vio- 
lent and  that  between  Protestant  and  Protestant  has  been  scarcely 
less  bitter.  Each  has  been  the  one  true  form  of  worship  and  it  has 
worked  to  the  common  loss  of  all.  In  nations,  in  politics,  in  religion, 
no  great  party  is  truly  powerful  or  is  at  its  best  in  any  respect  if  it 
is  cut  up  into  cliques  and  by  internal  dissension. 

I  have  not  yet  reached  the  fiftieth  mile-stone  in  life,  but  I  have 
seen  wondrous  changes  and  particularly  in  this  country.  Why,  as  a 
youngster,  I  well  remember  that  if  a  Presbyterian  child  strayed  into 
an  Episcopal  or  other  church  with  a  friend  of  that  sect,  he  was  a 
fit  candidate  for  a  spanking  at  home,  and  did  a  Catholic  attend  a 
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fuiK-ral  in  a  I'lolcstaiit  church  or  indeed  as  much  as  have  anythiu}^ 
to  do  with  Protestants,  he  spent  a  ratlier  had  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
next  time  he  went  to  confession.  And  who  of  my  a^e  has  not  heard 
sermons  thundered  from  many  i)ulpits  that  "out  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation,"  and  tliat  Church  meant  this  church?  And  then 
usually  followed  a  }^ra])hic  descrijjtion  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned 
souls  of  the  unfortunates  who  belonp^ed  t<J  all  the  other  churches! 
Later,  there  was  less  venom  in  this  v\ins;'  for  bein.i^  the  only  means 
of  g"race,  but  yet  how  pitiful  is  the  cuttint;'  up  of  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion? Go  to  almost  any  of  our  smaller  towns  or  villai^^es,  and  there 
you  will  find  five  or  six  poor,  strugglinj^  churches,  with  half-starved 
preachers  attached,  each  purportinj^  to  be  doinc^  the  best  he  can  for 
souls,  but  in  the  last  analysis  really  stru^jT^linf]^  for  the  more  material 
thinc^s,  the  increase  of  membership,  the  upbuildinj^  of  a  more  sightly 
church  edifice  and  the  resultant  increase  in  salary. 

Sectarian  differences  mark  the  social  groups,  those  differences 
permeate  the  whole  national  structure,  you  might  say.  and  those 
differences  are  not  imtinged  with  bitterness.  How  much  more  be- 
neficent would  be  the  infiuence,  how  much  finer  the  temple  would 
be  and  (juite  incidentally,  how  much  belter  a  living  could  be  afforded 
the  pastor  of  one  common  religious  society  in  each  one  of  those 
places?     And  there  is  a  tendency  that  way,  thank  Heaven. 

Eliminate  the  bitterness  in  the  differences  and  soon  what  is  left 
of  the  barriers  will  crumble  away.  But  get  people  to  live  in  jK-ace 
with  each  other  and  what  need  is  there  of  fences?  The  greatest 
step  in  that  direction,  in  my  humble  belief,  was  taken  in  1893,  in  this 
country,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  there  assem- 
bled, at  Chicago,  a  congress,  not  of  a  few  sects,  but  a  Congress  of 
Religions ! 

Day  by  day  do  we  have  fresh  evidences  given  us  of  that  same 
tendency.  Here  in  the  nation's  capital  not  long  ago,  we  noted  an 
assembly  of  ministers  and  priests  come  together  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  some  united  plan  of  influencing  the  authorities  as  well 
as  the  individuals  into  a  stricter  observance  of  Sunday.  A  few  days 
ago  I  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  a  much-beloved  Catholic  priest  who 
had  been  not  only  a  power  in  his  Church  but  a  good  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  Near  me  sat  a  Rabbi,  there  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  beyond  a  hard-shell  P)aptist  one.  And  in  the  newsi)apers  of  that 
day,  those  same  clerics  and  still  others  of  other  sects  paid  their 
tribute  in  prose  and  rhyme  to  the  memory  of  one  they  called  their 
"dear  brother."  Would  such  a  thing  have  been  believed  possible 
twenty-five  years  ago? 
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We  have  recently  seen  much  comment  in  the  lay  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  press  anent  some  rather  surprising  utterances  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  of  New  Haven,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister. He  seems  to  see  signs  of  the  passing  of  this  Protestant  age 
and  realizes  that  for  a  hundred  years  now  we  have  been  breaking 
up  creeds  rather  than  making  them.  He  thinks  that  Protestantism 
has  lost  its  old  authority  of  the  Church,  and  has  lost  it  in  its  own 
families.  "Romanism,"  says  he,  "has  authority  in  the  family  from 
birth  to  death,  from  baptism  to  extreme-unction,  while  Protestant- 
ism lias  lost  the  voice  of  authority  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the 
home.  It  is  not  merely  that  worldliness  is  coming  in  but  much 
religion  is  withdrawing  itself  from  our  churches.  Protestantism  has 
lost  power  to  give  to  the  people  a  good  religious  education.  It  is 
not  meeting  much  religious  thought  and  questioning  among  its  own 
people.  Protestantism  has  utterly  lost  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
Roman  Church  was  once  a  strong  cable,  one  end  of  which  was  bound 
to  Eternal  Power,  and  the  other  end  of  which  was  firmly  fastened 
to  the  whole  mechanism  of  human  life.  It  controlled  the  world  and 
moved  it  whither  it  would.  In  Protestantism,  the  rope  on  its  human 
end  has  frayed  out  into  so  many  threads.  No  single  strand  of  it  is 
strong  enough  to  move  the  whole  social  mechanism  and  at  best  one 
thread  may  move  a  few  wheels."  He  seems  to  see  signs  of  a  coming 
Catholicism,  "to  fulfil  alike  the  ages  of  Roman  absolutism  and  of 
Protestant  individualism.  One  of  these  signs  is  the  growth  of  a 
common  Christian  consciousness.  For  us  now,  no  one  church,  no 
single  church  in  existence  is  big  enough  to  hold  a  big  Christian  man. 
Another  sign  of  the  coming  Protestant-Catholicism  is  the  recovery 
among  us  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  society,  the  one,  continuous 
Christian  society.  The  two  movements  within  the  Roman  Church 
and  among  the  Protestant  churches,  have  a  vast  deal  in  common — 
they  may,  in  the  new  order,  meet  and  match  and  complete  each  other ; 
then  the  ages  of  Papal  absolutism  and  of  Protestant  individualism 
shall  end  in  the  new  order  in  which  Christianity  shall  find  still  greater 
fulfilment." 

Strong  words  for  a  Protestant  minister,  though  if  they  could  be 
expected  from  any  one  sect,  the  Congregational  is  that  one.  Many 
of  us  had  great  hopes  that  the  Unitarians  would  accomplish,  at  least 
to  a  degree,  what  the  Rev.  Smyth  sees  signs  of  realization.  The 
Unitarians  stood  for  liberality,  freedom  of  thought,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  but,  of  late,  it  seems  to  me  their  churches  have  accjuired  a 
chilling  atmosphere,  a  species  of  frigid  and  unyielding  philosophy, 
an  egotistical  assumption  of  sole  liberality  that  constitutes  a  more 
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intolerant  bigotry  even  than  is  found  in  most  of  the  other  sects  not 
supposed  to  be  Hberal.  So  we  hardly  need  look  for  much  help  in 
that  direction. 

Yet,  with  Brother  Smyth,  we  see  signs  all  over.  One  of  the 
recent  Brampton  lecturers,  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Oxford, 
declared  that  "he  saw  signs  of  a  new  religious  order,  the  greatest 
that  the  world  has  known,  drawn  from  all  the  nations  and  all  classes, 
and  what  seems  stranger  yet,  from  all  churches." 

And  yet  another  sign.  In  nearly  all  our  churches  we  see  a 
tendency  to  get  away,  not  only  in  the  sermons,  but  in  the  daily  inter- 
course and  life  of  the  churches,  from  the  purely  theological,  and  di- 
recting preaching  and  all  the  other  efforts  toward  improving  the 
moral,  social  condition  of  the  people.  The  essentially  religious  part 
is  made  almost  subservient  to,  or  at  least  but  a  detail  of  the  daily 
social  life.  Few  churches  are  complete  to-day  without  some  sort 
of  what  might  be  called  club  adjunct ;  though  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  people  rolled  their  eyes  in  holy  horror  because  an  amuse- 
ment hall,  billiard-room,  dining-room,  etc.  were  made  part  and  parcel 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Minneapolis,  the  first  one  to  introduce  the 
innovation  and  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  at  least  the 
architectural  design. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  really  common  to-day.  For  instance,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  named  Scudder,  in  New  Jersey,  has  gotten  his 
people  into  the  broadest  kind  of  notions  of  that  character  and,  I 
believe,  is  building  a  church  accordingly.  He  favors  all  kinds  of 
amusements  for  the  young  folks  in  his  congregation — cards,  pool, 
billiards,  foot-ball,  dancing,  checkers,  and  such  things.  He  wants 
to  install  a  bowling-alley  near  the  church,  and  he  also  wants  a  day 
nursery  for  weary  mothers  with  obstreperous  children  —  a  place 
where  these  may  be  looked  after  whilst  their  tired  mothers  adjourn 
to  other  fields  of  endeavor  for  a  little  social  chat  or  recreation. 
Says  the  reverend  gentleman:  "I  don't  see  why  Satan  should  have 
all  the  good  things  on  his  side — all  the  catchy  music,  the  frolicking, 
the  good  dances,  the  pretty  pictures  and  the  entertaining  games. 
I  have  tried  to  see  wherein  there  was  anything  wrong  in  a  game  of 
ten-pins  or  billiards.  The  only  thing  that  distresses  me  is  that  I  am 
able  so  seldom  to  make  a  ten  strike.  Life  is  not  a  funeral  procession  ; 
young  people  are  led  astray  through  their  social  natures.  Satan  has 
been  too  long  using  a  lot  of  bait  that  the  church  might  utilize  to  its 
great  advantage  and  to  the  devil's  eternal  confusion."  He  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  bubbling  youth  and  even  old  age  to  laugh  and 
laugh  loudly.     Of  course,  it  is  unorthodox  and  all  that,  but  he  be- 
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lieves  in  it  and  says  it  right  out  in  meeting.    And  the  idea  is  grow- 
ing and  growing  all  about  us. 

And  now  for  the  culminating  feature  of  this  broadening,  per- 
haps the  final  step  in  the  elimination  of  the  barriers.  A  gentleman 
of  very  considerable  wealth  and — perhaps  a  peculiar  combination — 
sound  ideas  anent  religion  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  social  structure,  has  this  plan  in  mind  and  hopes 
to  put  it  into  tangible  shape  ere  long:  He  has  set  himself  about  to 
find  an  enterprising,  healthy,  and  lively  settlement  or  a  part  of  some 
larger  city,  where  there  have  not  yet  been  built  a  lot  of  churches. 
There  he  will  establish  and  endow  a  species  of  institutional  church, 
an  auditorium,  social  parlors,  billiard-room  and  all  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  a  club  as  well  as  those  of  the  regulation  church.  He  will  place 
it  in  charge,  not  of  an  orthodox  minister  but  of  some  broadminded 
able  man,  perhaps  a  teacher  but  certainly  a  good  executive.  But 
all  the  affairs  of  this  organization  will  be  also  referred  to  a  sort 
of  Douma,  with  its  President  and  other  officers,  elected  from  among 
the  people,  and  every  one  is  eligible  to  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion, simply  by  reason  of  his  residence  in  that  district  or  even  his 
desire  to  form  part  of  the  society.  The  efforts  of  that  society  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  social  and  moral  betterment  and  a  broadening 
Christian  influence.  There  will  be  educational  features  for  the 
younger  folks,  assemblies  and  discussions  for  the  older  ones,  boarding 
places  for  the  unattached,  work  for  the  unemployed,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
Sundays  there  will  be  sermons  by  clerics  or  laymen,  invited  or 
offering  their  services,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  gentlemen,  then 
by  the  executive  officer  in  charge.  Only  one  subject  will  be  tabooed 
and  that  will  be  anything  purely  and  essentially  sectarian.  The  church, 
the  organization,  will  be  for  all  the  people  and  each  according  to 
his  own  belief,  if  he  so  wants,  but  externally,  de  facto  at  least,  it 
will  be  absolutely  non-sectarian.  It  will  be  the  great,  beautiful  pas- 
ture, unmarred  by  fences  or  hedges,  in  which  will  peacefully  browse 
the  one  great  flock,  the  human  family. 

It  is  not  to  be  a  charity  affair,  all  this  investment  is  merely  as 
a  loan.  It  is  expected  that  in  course  of  time  the  organization  of 
itself,  through  its  enterprise  and  businesslike  management,  will  be 
able  to  assume  the  obligation  that  this  gentleman  for  the  time  being 
incurs.  That  first  money  will  then  be  applied  to  a  similar  under- 
taking elsewhere,  and  so  it  is  hoped  it  will  progress,  on  and  on  in 
ever  widening  circles,  sweeping  down  barrier  after  barrier  before 
it  and  ever  tending  on  the  way  to  a  larger,  nobler  and  broader  non- 
sectarian,  real  Christianity. 


THE  VESPER  SERVICE  AND  ROMAN  CATHOETC 

CHURCHES. 

BY   FRANK  PIERSON  TEBRETTS. 

HOW  would  you  like  to  step  suddenly  from  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury into  the  Middle  Ages?  Are  you  one  of  those  who  occa- 
sionally tire  of  the  newness  and  bustle  which  accompany  the  growing 
age  and  delight  in  the  (|uaint  customs,  the  primitive  methods,  the 
repose  and  picturesqucness  of  the  older  time?  Do  you  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  an  ancient  and  impressive  symbolism  ?  In  fine,  are  you 
one  of  those  for  whom  the  past  has  a  mysteriously  potent  charm  ? 

Then  come  with  me  some  clear,  warm  afternoon  in  the  early 
fall,  when  the  mellow,  autunnial  sunshine  is  at  its  best  and,  entering 
one  of  the  great  Catholic  cathedral  churches,  take  a  seat  well  down 
on  the  side  aisle  from  which  point  the  best  general  view  of  the  in- 
terior can  be  obtained.  The  edifice  itself,  aside  from  other  con- 
siderations, is  extremely  impressive.  Sitting  there  in  the  rich,  sub- 
dued light  which  filters  through  the  high,  lancet  windows,  gazing 
about  one  at  the  vast,  echoing  pillared  interior,  with  its  wonderful 
wall-paintings,  impressive  statuary  and  terraced  altars  above  which 
the  distant  roof,  groined  and  mulHoned.  arches  majestically  ;  one  finds 
himself  slij)ping  swiftly  away  out  of  the  world  of  modern,  familiar, 
commonplace  things  and  into  a  world  of  things  remote,  unusual,  and 
long  abandoned.  The  place  recalls  to  mind  the  cloisters  of  Chester, 
Durham,  Westminster  and  York,  the  tapering  spires  of  Milan,  Stras- 
burg  and  Notre  Dame.  We  stand  in  the  choir  of  venerable  Canter- 
bury, the  mother  church  of  Christian  England,  among  the  sculptured 
memories  of  past  and  forgotten  ages,  and  before  the  spot  where,  in 
the  cold  December  twilight  of  seven  hundred  years  ago,  the  mar- 
tyred Beckct,  saint  and  cavalier,  faced  the  royal  assassins  and  ren- 
dered up  his  life  that  the  privileges  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
might  be  maintained.  We  are  in  the  nave  of  ancient  Cologne,  a 
structure  over  six  hundred  years  in  building,  and  beneath  the  struc- 
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tural  accomplishments  of  generations  of  departed  men,  surrounded 
by  the  work  of  famous  prelates,  kings,  princes  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  builders  who  helped  to  carry  the  great  work  forward, 
century  after  century,  into  triumphant  completion.  We  recall  the 
famous  cathedral  churches  and  monastic  retreats  of  the  English 
Middle  Ages,  we  live  over  again  the  religious  history  of  Europe, 
following  the  evolution  of  significant  social  and  religious  changes, 
and  we  hear  through  the  silent  avenues  of  the  centuries  the  sweet 
chanting  of  the  old  monks,  arising  like  the  faint  odor  of  incense  from 
cherished  relics  of  the  past. 

Even  the  modernized  versions  of  these  Medieval  temples  are 
very  interesting  and  suggestive.  American  cathedrals  have  departed 
slightly  from  the  cross-form  of  the  early  Gothic  structures  and  the 
nave  has  been  shortened,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  old  choir 
and  choir-screen,  the  glory  of  so  many  European  cathedrals.  The 
American  cathedrals  are  of  course  patterned  after  the  English- 
Gothic  style  and  the  severe  Norman  influence  which  was  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  English  church  building  of  the  Middle  Ages  survives 
here  in  the  American  models  giving  a  wonderful  power  and  dignity 
.to  the  architectural  scheme.  To  be  impressed  by  the  antiquity  of 
his  surroundings  the  casual  visitor  has  only  to  reflect  that  the  struc- 
ture takes  its  name,  Gothic,  from  the  barbarian  vandals  who  swept 
down  from  the  North  to  destroy  the  glory  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that 
the  conquerors  after  some  centuries  of  conversion  and  civilization 
patterned  their  temples  of  worship  after  the  old  "basilica"  form  of 
the  very  Romans  whom  they  had  come  to  conquer. 

Many  centuries  after  the  barbarian  invasion,  when  the  name, 
Gothic,  had  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  reproach  and  had  founded  an 
art-cult  of  its  own,  this  form  of  church  architecture  had  become 
classic  and  ironically  enough  the  hall  of  pagan  justice  had  become 
the  Christian  house  of  God.  Nor  can  one  fail  to  see  how  peculiarly 
appropriate  this  type  of  structure  is  for  church  purposes.  The  gen- 
eral form  of  the  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  an  imposing  granite 
cross,  of  which  the  nave  formed  the  main  shaft,  the  transepts  the 
cross  bar,  and  the  apse  the  head  piece,  must  have  appealed  to  the 
early  builders,  in  the  fire  of  their  religious  zeal,  as  particularly 
fitting  and  suggestive.  The  solid,  ivy  covered  exterior,  braced  and 
buttressed,  rising  grandly  from  the  roof  into  a  maze  of  towers  and 
tiny  pinnacles,  combining  dignity  and  strength  with  grace  and  beauty, 
was  suggested  by  the  natural  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  the  primeval 
wood  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  architects  had  passed  their  lives. 
Utilizing  the  main  part  of  the  nave  for  seating  purposes,  filling  the 
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long  windows  with  ricli  mosaics  of  stained  glass  exquisitely  soft  in 
coloring  and  glittering  like  clustered  jewels,  covering  the  walls  with 
masterpieces  of  sacred  sculpture  and  mural  painting,  occupying  the 
transepts  with  side  altars  and  chapels  and  tombs  of  greatness,  erect- 
ing in  the  apse,  the  tribune  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  high,  terraced 
altar  with  its  forest  of  spires  and  cupola,  finishing  the  entire  wood 
and  stone  work  of  the  interior,  not  otherwise  occupied,  with  that 
wonderful  hand-workmanship  upon  each  tiny  part  of  which  some 
faithful  monk  spent  a  lifetime  of  love  and  toil,  and  finally  covering 
all  with  the  high,  domelike  roof  suggesting  nothing  so  much  as  the 
depth  and  shadow  of  arching  forests — the  Medieval  builders  pro- 
duced not  merely  a  house  of  worship,  but  a  masterpiece  of  art,  "a 
poem  in  stone,"  a  monument  to  the  unexampled  persistence,  hero- 
ism and  devotion  which  made  the  triumph  possible. 

But  meanwhile  the  church  has  been  filling  silently  with  hosts 
of  human  beings,  amongst  whom  moves  an  occasional  black-robed 
priest  and  hooded  nun  with  noiseless  footsteps  and  clinking  rosary. 
A  tiny  altar  boy  in  cassock  and  surplice  ascends  the  altar  and  begins 
to  light  the  countless  candles  with  a  long  taper.  The  church  is 
quite  dark  now  except  for  the  western  windows,  and  the  distant 
candles  flaming  gustily  in  the  drafts  of  the  great  interior,  gleam 
out  of  the  northern  shadows  like  brilliant  stars.  The  absolute  quiet 
of  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  is  now  disturbed  by  the  soft  tread  of 
arriving  worshipers,  the  creak  of  pews  and  kneeling-bcnches,  the 
flutter  of  hastily  opened  prayer  books  and  the  subdued  clatter  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm  and  the  tardy  composing  themselves  for  divine  ser- 
vice. Presently  a  file  of  white  robed  altar  boys  followed  by  the 
priest  in  ceremonial  vestments,  enters  the  enclosure  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  from  the  right  of  the  apse,  the  congregation  rises  with  a  vast, 
rustling  sound  like  the  upward  beating  of  a  thousand  invisible  wings, 
and  the  service  commences. 

The  priest  and  his  attendants  come  to  the  center  of  the  altar  and 
kneel  beneath  the  heavy  brass  candelabra  with  its  unsteady  crimson 
flame  and  before  the  heroic  picture  of  the  dying  Christ.  The  priest 
is  a  young  man  ;  as  he  passes  under  the  sanctuary  window  the  dying 
sun  strikes  gold  from  his  short,  curly  hair,  and  we  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  rapt,  inspired  countenance,  as  he  kneels  before  the 
altar.  He  begins  with  the  opening  prayer:  "Oh,  Lord,  open  Thou 
my  mouth  that  T  may  bless  Thy  Holy  Name ;  cleanse  my  heart  from 
all  vain,  evil,  and  wandering  thoughts;  enlighten  my  understanding; 
kindle  my  affections,  that  I  may  worthily  attentively,  and  devoutly 
recite  this  office,  and  may  deserve  to  be  heard  before  the  presence 
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of  Thy  divine  Majesty.  Through  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen."  The 
celebrant  then  rises  and  goes  to  the  Epistle  side  of  the  sanctuary  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  prayer  he  seats  himself  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
surrounded  by  his  attendants  and  as  the  congregation  becomes  seated 
the  choir  bursts  forth  into  the  impassioned  melody  of  the  Hebrew 
psalmist. 

The  Vesper  Service  is  a  very  old  institution  and  formerly  con- 
stituted the  seventh  exercise  in  the  celebration  of  the  monastic  day. 
The  office  consists  of  Psalms,  Canticles  and  Lessons  from  the  Holy 
Scripture  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The  chanting  of  the  Psalms 
never  fails  to  excite  the  interest  and  delight  of  the  sympathetic  lis- 
tener. They  are  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  as  the  spiritual  expres- 
sion of  primitive  Hebrew  thought  and  as  examples  of  the  wonderful 
rhapsodies  of  the  poet  king  of  Israel,  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew 
singers.  But  aside  from  their  personal  and  poetic  interest  the  Psalms 
have  for  us  a  deep,  historical  significance.  They  conjure  up  for  us 
pictures  of  that  arid  desert  country  where  Christ  worked  and 
preached,  and  of  the  simple,  pastoral  people  among  whom  He  passed 
His  life.  More  particularly  they  bring  before  us  the  men  and  events 
of  that  earlier  day  w^hen  the  Hebrew  race,  then  a  tribe  of  homeless 
wanderers,  was  laying,  under  the  leadership  of  Abraham  and  Joseph 
and  Moses  and  the  Psalmist  himself,  the  foundation  for  a  strong 
and  mighty  nation.  Forming  as  they  do  the  body  of  the  service, 
the  psalms  greatly  add  to  the  charm  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
ceremony,  for  it  seems  that  almost  no  language  from  almost  no 
tongue  or  time  could  be  quite  so  appropriate  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  choir  has  finished  with  the  psalms  the  priest  rises  and 
in  a  deep,  musical  tone  chants  the  "Little  Chapter."  "Blessed  be  God, 
even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies, 
and  God  of  all  consolation,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation." 
He  then  seats  himself  and  the  choir  begins  the  Hymn  of  the  day. 
The  sweet  young  voices  fling  the  rich  old  phraseology  out  into  the 
body  of  the  great  church,  until,  rising  and  falling  in  bay  and  niche 
it  is  lost  to  the  ear  amid  the  caverns  and  hollows  of  the  vaulted 
roof.  We  are  carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  original  Latin,  but  presently  glancing  at  our  prayer  books, 
we  find  opposite  the  Latin  version  Cardinal  Newman's  beautiful 
rendering  of  the  hymn  into  English ;  the  first  three  stanzas  of  which 
are  of  singular  sweetness: 
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"Father  of  Light,  by  whom  each  day 
Is  kindled  out  of  night, 
Who,  when  tlie  licavens  were  made,  didst  lay 
Their  rudiments  in  light; 

"Thou  who  didst  bind  and  blend  in  one 
The  glistening  morn  and  evening  pale. 
Hear  Thou  our  plaint,  when  light  is  gone. 
And  lawlessness  and  strife  prevail. 

"Hear,  lest  the  whelming  weight  of  crime 
Wreck  us  with  life  in  view ; 
Lest  thoughts  and  schemes  of  sense  and  time 
Earn  us  a  sinner's  due." 

After  singing  the  Ilymn  of  the  day  the  choir  chants  the  Mag- 
nificat or  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during  which  the  priest 
goes  to  the  center  of  the  altar  and,  assisted  by  an  attendant,  puts 
on  the  cope,  a  flowing  garment  of  yellow  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Blessing  the  incense  and  filling  the  censer  which  is  now 
brought  to  him,  he  slowly  mounts  the  steps  and  incenses  the  altar. 
After  the  Antiphon  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said,  following  the 
incensing  of  the  altar,  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  tabernacle,  kneels 
and  takes  out  a  small  gold  locket  which  he  placeS  in  the  center  of  the 
monstrance,  a  large  circular  vessel  of  gold  in  the  form  of  an  upright 
sun.  Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  again  fills  the  censer 
and  incenses  the  Host  which  is  now  contained  within  the  monstrance. 
When  the  choir  has  finished  the  Hymn  the  priest  chants  briefly.  He 
then  kneels,  and  a  white  veil  or  robe  embroidered  with  gold  and 
long  enough  to  cover  his  hands  is  spread  across  his  shoulders  by  an 
attendant.  Ascending  to  the  altar  he  kneels  and  then  rising  spends 
a  few  moments  in  adjusting  the  veil  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  him 
to  grasp  the  shaft  of  the  monstrance  firmly.  Presently  he  turns 
wrapt  in  the  mantle  with  the  vessel  raised  and  clasped  in  both  hands 
and  faces  the  people.  As  he  raises  it  upward,  following  it  devoutly 
with  his  eyes,  every  head  is  bowed  and  save  for  the  measured  clank 
of  the  swinging  censer  the  silence  is  absolute.  After  a  moment  we 
steal  a  look  at  him  from  between  our  parted  fingers  and  over  the 
bowed  heads  of  the  congregation — a  shaft  of  crimson  light  strikes 
diagonally  across  his  white  robe  like  an  arrow  of  blood  from  the 
western  window.  His  figure  arrayed  in  the  flowing  costume  of 
white  and  gold  seems  mystical  and  unreal.  His  face,  lifted  to  the 
elevated  Host  is  tense  and  transfigured  by  the  extraordinary  solem- 
nity of  the  moment.  The  sweet  i)ungcnt  fumes  of  burning  incense 
recalling  old  and   sacred  associations,  float  across  to  us   from  the 
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sanctuary  enclosure.  An  altar  bell  strikes  a  soft,  musical  chime 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  great  cathedral  bell  booms  in  reply. 
Three  times  interrupted  by  regular  intervals,  the  chime  on  the 
altar  is  struck  and  three  times  the  heavy  boom  from  the  distant 
belfry  supplies  the  echo.  Then  the  priest  turns  and  replaces  the 
monstrance  upon  the  altar,  heads  are  raised,  the  Host  is  replaced  in 
the  tabernacle,  the  priest  divested  of  his  benediction  robes  puts  on  his 
hat  and  follows  the  attendants  from  the  sanctuary,  the  people  rise 
and  stream  out  of  the  pews  into  the  aisles,  the  choir  bursts  forth  into 
jubilant  song  and  the  service  is  ended. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  PROTEUS. 

Proteus,  A  Rhapsody  on  Man,  is  an  extraordinary  and  fascinating  prose- 
poem  which  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  remarkable  personality.  Selected 
portions  of  it  are  given  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  and  at  our  request  Mr. 
Charles  Kassel  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Wheelock, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  sketch  of  his  life : 


■MILLEK    WIIEEI.OCK. 


Edwin  Miller  Wheelock  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1829,  and 
died  at  Austin,  Texas,  on  October  29,  1901.  After  graduating  from  the 
Law  Department  of  Harvard,  he  took  the  theological  course  at  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  same  university,  and  in  1857  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  In  that  pastorale  he  continued 
for  five  years,  when,  the  Civil  War  breaking  out,  he  resigned  to  enlist  as  a 
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private  in  the  Fifteenth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers.  Later  he  was  made 
chaplain  and  as  such  accompanied  his  regiment  to  New  Orleans.  There,  in 
connection  with  Rev.  George  H.  Hcpworth,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant and  detailed  by  General  Banks  to  investigate  complaints  of  abuse  and 
ill-treatment  toward  plantation  negroes,  and  subsequently  was  commissioned 
as  active  member  of  the  military  board  to  establish  Freedmen's  Schools  in 
Louisiana. 

The  war  ending,  Mr.  Wheelock  moved  with  his  family  to  Texas.  Here 
he  occupied  a  number  of  important  public  trusts,  being  at  one  time  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  another  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  For  several  years  he  was  Reporter  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Wheelock  organized  a  Unitarian  Society  in  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  two  years  served  as  its  minister.  He  then  returned  to  Texas 
and  not  long  after  began  his  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  Austin. 
He  continued  in  that  work  for  eight  years,  when  the  gathering  infirmities  of 
age  compelled  his  resignation.     His  death  occurred  two  years  later. 

Striking  of  person,  endowed  with  an  intellect  in  which  the  poetic  and  the 
practical  mingled  in  rare  combination,  master  of  an  eloquence  which  made  his 
discourses  models  of  impressiveness  and  beauty,  the  author  of  Proteus  might 
have  graced  a  distinguished  pulpit  and  achieved  a  conspicuous  place  in  litera- 
ture; but  he  was  of  a  retiring  disposition  and  unambitious  of  applause, — 
traits  of  character  deepened  by  the  mysticism  which  throughout  his  life  held 
for  him  so  rich  a  charm.  The  sentiment  was  often  upon  his  lips  that  the 
fittest  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  our  benevolence  and  our  talents  is  the 
familiar  one  about  us,  and  of  his  own  loyalty  to  this  principle  the  world  could 
ask  no  nobler  proof  than  the  story  of  his  life  affords. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Wheelock  directed  all  his  manuscripts  destroyed. 
Fortunately,  this  little  work  had  been  printed  in  earlier  years  for  circulation 
among  friends  and  a  few  copies  were  found  among  the  author's  papers. 


AN  ESPERANTO  GRAMMAR. 

The  subject  of  an  International  Auxiliary  Language  in  general,  and  of 
Esperanto  in  particular  has  been  discussed  from  various  viewpoints  in  several 
numbers  of  The  Monist.  For  a  review  of  the  subject  considered  on  both  its 
practical  and  philological  sides  we  refer  the  readers  to  the  following  articles : 
An  International  Auxiliary  Language  (With  Editorial  Reply).  By  L.  Cou- 
turat.  Monist,  XV,  143;  Ostwald's  Pamphlet  on  Universal  Language.  By 
Paul  Carus,  XIV,  591;  Esperanto.  By  Paul  Carus,  XVI,  450;  Philologist's 
Views  on  Artificial  Languages.  By  Paul  Carus,  XVII,  610;  Report  of  the 
Delegation  for  the  Adoption  of  an  International  Language,  XVII,  618. 

The  editor  of  the  "First  American  magazine"  of  this  international  lan- 
guage, the  Amerika  Esperantisto,  1239  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  sends  the 
following  communication : 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court : 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  publicity  which  has  been  given  to 
Esperanto,  the  international  language,  I  find  that  at  this  time  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  even  a  vague  idea  of  its 
purpose  and  scope,  and  perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  a  reasonably  definite 
conception  of  it.    As  a  sort  of  counter-irritant  to  the  irresponsible  criticism 
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wliich  is  occasionally  circulated  l)y  the  uiiinfurmod,  I  have  printc<l  for  free 
(listrihiition  a  second  edition  of  loo.ooo  copies  of  a  small  primer,  lilcmcnts 
of  Hspcratilo,  setting  forth  the  granunar,  word-construction  and  purpose  of 
the  language,  and  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  person  who  requests  it,  sending 
stamp  for  postage.  While  you  may  not  be  personally  interested,  there  are 
thousands  of  your  readers  to  whom  this  movement  for  an  international  auxil- 
iary laiiguaRe,  which  now  covers  every  country  on  earth,  will  appeal  as  some- 
tliing  more  than  a  fad,  and  they  would  appreciate  your  giving  space  to  this 
letter. 

Arthur  Baker. 
1239  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


M.  JEAN  REVILLE. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  note  the  death  on  May  6  of 
M.  Jean  Rcvillc,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  the  College  dc  France. 

He  had  been  the  editor  of  La  Rcviie 
dc  ritistoirc  dcs  religions  since  1884, 
and  he  and  his  father,  the  late  M. 
•Albert  Reville,  were  the  leading  spir- 
its in  the  International  Congress  of 
the  History  of  Religions  in  Paris, 
1900.  Jean  Reville  was  born  in  Rot- 
terdam, Holland,  in  1854,  and  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  leaders  of 
France.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology 
which  in  Europe  is  an  honorary  de- 
gree denoting  scholarship  and  talents 
of  high  distinction.  He  occupied  the 
post  of  chaplain  in  the  Lyceum  of 
Henry  IV  at  Paris  and  was  director 
of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  at 
the  Sorbonne,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  since  1886.  He  has 
written  many  valuable  works  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are  the  following: 
La  doctrine  du  Logos  dans  Ic  Il'e 
Evangilc  el  dans  Ics  ccuvres  de  Phi- 
Ion  (1881);  La  Religion  a  Rome  sous  Ics  Sczrrcs  (1886);  Lcs  Origines  de 
l'lipiscof<at  (1894)  ;  Paroles  d'tin  librc-croyant  (1898)  ;  Le  quairieme  Evangilc, 
son  originc  el  sa  valcur  historiquc  (1900)  ;  Le  Protcstanlisme  liberal  (1903). 


M.   JEAN   REVILLE. 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE. 
Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  Lao-tze,  the  ancient  Chinese  philosopher. 
The  only  historical  reference  that  can  make  any  claim  to  credibility  is  con- 
tained in  Sze-Ma-Ch'icn's  allirsion  to  the  sage.  There  we  learn  when  and 
where  he  was  born  and  how  at  an  advanced  age  he  left  his  country  in  volun- 
tary e.xile.  The  times  were  troublous,  civil  wars  had  rent  the  empire  and 
caused  much  public  and  private  calamity.  He  decided  to  leave  the  place  where 
he  could  foresee  that  conditions  were  destined  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
resigned  his  position  as  Keeper  of  the  Secret  Archives  in  the  state  of  Cho. 
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and  left  China.  His  fame  must  have  spread  throughout  the  empire,  for  it 
appears  that  he  was  known  to  the  custom  house  officer  Yin-Hi,  who  thought 
it  a  pity  that  such  a  man  should  be  lost  to  China  without  at  least  bequeathing 
to  the  people  the  message  of  his  philosophy.  Thereupon  Lao-tze  wrote  a 
book,  and  our  frontispiece  represents  him  in  the  house  of  the  custom  house 
officer,  writing  his  Treatise  on  Reason  and  Virtue,  a  short  book  comprising 
only  a  few  more  than  5000  characters,  but  remarkable  for  its  philosophical 
depth  and  the  nobility  of  its  ethics. 


THE  WEED'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY   MARTHA   MARTIN. 

Nay,  but  tell  me,  am  I  not  unlucky  indeed. 
To  arise  from  the  earth,  and  be  only  a  weed? 

Ever  since  I  came  out  of  my  dark  little  seed, 
I  have  tried  to  live  rightly,  but  still  am  a  weed. 

To  be  torn  by  the  roots  and  destroyed — this  my  meed, 
And  despised  by  the  gardener  for  being  a  weed. 

Ah !  but  why  was  I  born  when  man  longs  to  be  freed 
Of  a  thing  so  obnoxious  and  bad  as  a  weed. 

Now  the  cause  of  myself  and  my  brothers  I  plead, — 
Say — can  any  good  come  of  my  being  a  weed? 

H  a  purpose  divine  is  in  all  things  decreed. 

Then  there  must  be  some  benefit  from  me — a  weed. 

If  of  evil  and  suffering  the  world  still  has  need 
In  its  path  of  development,  then  I,  a  weed 

Must  form  part  of  that  plan  which  in  Nature  I  read. 
Though  I  live  but  to  die  just  for  being — a  weed. 


A  POEM  BY  BUSCH. 

Wilhelm  Busch  was  never  married,  and  it  almost  seems  that  only  a  con- 
firmed bachelor  could  be  so  satirical  and  at  times  almost  frivolous  as  he.  His 
muse  does  not  care  for  dignity  or  decorum.  He  himself  speaks  of  her  as  a 
country  lass  who  carelessly  dances  in  wooden  shoes  and  does  not  stop  to 
apologize  when  she  now  and  then  steps  on  the  toes  of  one  of  the  spectators ; — 
such  is  the  custom  at  rustic  merry-makings. 

Concerning  his  way  of  presenting  things  he  said :  "Nothing  looks  as  it 
is,  and  least  of  all  man,  this  leather  bag  full  of  tricks,  not  to  mention  caprioles 
and  masks  of  vanity." 

Though  Busch  did  not  idealize  life  but  brought  out  in  his  caricatures  the 
follies  of  mankind  and  though  he  himself  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  family 
life,  we  know  from  one  or  two  of  his  poems  that  the  softening  influence  of  a 
woman's  soul  was  a  steady  guide  in  his  life.  The  last  poem  of  his  Kritik  des 
Herzens  shows  this  feature  of  his  character,  and  if  Busch  appears  to  the  world 
as  a  crusty  old  bachelor  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  tender  background  of  the 
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history  of  liis  heart  as  characterized  in  this  verse  which  is  well  worth  trans- 
lating into  English. 

"O  thou,  of  all  to  me  most  dear, 
Thou  sleepest  now  full  many  a  year. 
While  many  a  year  alone  I've  pined 
Thee,  dear  good  heart,  I  bore  in  mind. 
When  thee  I  bear  in  mind,  by  night 
Thy  faithful  face  appears  so  bright ! 
What  e'er  I  do,  thy  faithful  face 
Will  warn  me  or  approve  in  grace. 
And  if  my  word  thou  wouldst  deplore 

Or  blame  my  deed. 
Hast  oft  forgiv'n  me!     I  once  more 
Forgiveness  plead !" 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 
Lessons  for  the  Day.  By  Moncure  D.  Comvay,  L.  H.  D.  London :  Watts, 
1907.  Pp.  viii,  226. 
This  is  a  posthumous  collection  of  sermons  delivered  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway  in  his  fifties.  Shortly  before  his  death  the  author  wrote  a  preface  in 
which  he  states  that  these  Lessons  for  the  Day  had  become  strange  to  him  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  but  he  let  them  go  without  alterations  because  he  felt 
the  identity  of  his  person  in  these  two  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  char- 
acter of  the  sermons  on  nature,  religion,  pessimism,  prayer,  the  Arimathean 
tomb,  Jacob's  ladder,  etc.,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  quotations.  His 
sermon  on  prayer  concludes  with  the  words :  "The  man  of  the  past  offered 
prayers,  the  man  of  the  future  will  answer  them"  (page  46).  In  his  sermon 
entitled  "The  First  Person"  he  says :  "Love  is  the  only  God  that  endures  for- 
ever, and  work  the  only  worship  that  does  not  sink  to  a  ceremony."  In  his 
"Free  Thinker's  Vision  Beyond  Death"  we  find  the  following  statement :  "So 
let  us  live  heart-whole  in  our  thought,  our  work,  childlike  in  our  freedom 
of  anxiety  for  the  future,  maternal  in  our  devotion  to  every  cause  of  truth, 
manly  in  our  toil  for  man ;  and  be  sure  death  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vic- 
tory we  shall  foresee  for  our  race  by  having  already  won  it  in  our  own  lives." 


The  Christ  Face  in  Art.  By  James  Burns.  New  York;  Dutton,  1907.  Pp. 
xxii,  252.     Price  $2.00  net. 

This  book  contains  62  illustrations  of  Christ,  beginning  consecutively 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  art  down  to  the  most  modern  representa- 
tions. The  author  treats  the  subject  in  sixteen  chapters  beginning  with  the 
likenesses  of  Christ  attributed  to  St.  Luke  and  Veronica,  then  picturing  some 
frescoes  of  the  catacombs,  the  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  passing  over 
in  rapid  succession  the  earlier  Renaissance,  the  Tuscan,  the  North  Italian  and 
the  Venetian  types  of  the  golden  age  of  Christian  art.  Most  of  the  well-known 
pictures  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish,  German  and  Dutch  scliools  are 
reproduced  and  finally  the  best  known  pictures  of  the  ninctecntli  century,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  latest  ones. 

It  is  an  interesting  book  and  will  be  useful  to  both  lovers  of  art  and  arche- 
ologists. 
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Spinoza  and  Religion 


By 

Elmer   Ellsworth    Powell 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Miami 
University. 

This  book  is  accurately  described 
on  the  title  page  as  "a  studv  of 
Spinoza's  metaphysics  and  of  his 
particular  utterances  in  regard  to 
reHgion,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  significance  of  his  thought 
for  religion  and  incidentally  his 
personal  attitude  toward  it." 


PRESS  NOTICES 

"  Professor  Powell  has  produced  an  exceedingly  able  and  authoritative  book. 
Few  will  read  it  without  feeling  that  it  settles  fdr  them  the  question  of  Spinoza's  real 
attitude  to  God  and  to  religion.  And  those  who  read  it  will  obtain  incidentally  the 
benefit  of  a  clear  and  consistent  presentation  of  the  whdie  philosophic  system  of  one  ot 
the  most  difficult  to  understand  of  all  the  great  thinkers  of  European  history." 

—  The  Glasgow  Herald. 

♦'It  is  a  particularly  illuminating  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  that  is  here  given 
by  Professor  Powell  ....  A  book  of  uncommon  intelligence,  acumen  and  careful- 
ness of  investigation." — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"Altogether,  Professor  Powell  makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  main  proposition, 
and  his  work  is  likely  to  affect  current  opinion  as  to  the  general  position  of  Spinoza,  in 
the  course  of  religious  thought.  He  will  have  to  be  counted  with  by  every  student  ot 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  should  be  specially  studied  by  those  who  claim  that 
Spinoza  is  specifically  a  Jewish  philosopher." — The  American  Hebrew. 

"  Throughout  the  author  demonstrates  his  familiarity  with  the  field  and  his 
liveness  of  interest.      The  style,  furthermore,  is  excellent." — The  Nation. 

"The  book  is  clear  in  stvle,  thorough  in  execution,  and  exhibits  much  logical 
acumen." — Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods. 

"L'analvse  de  la  conception  spinoziste  de  Dien  lui  fournit  Toccasion  de  fairc 
rcssortir  quelques-unes  des  obscurit(js  les  plus  considerables  d'un  texte  qu'il  connait  a 
fond  et  qu'il  critique  avec  une  remarquable  sagacit(^."  —  Revue  Philosophique. 

"We  have  in  this  volume  an  able  and  impartial  attempt  to  determine,  first,  what 
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—  The  Princeton  Theological  Review. 
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IN  THIS  BOOK  MATHEM.ATICS  IS  PRESENTED  IN  LITER.\RT  FORM." 


The  follovring  individual  opinions  are  from  letters  •written  to  the  author  and  have  refer- 
ence to  sections  of  the  book  as  they  appeared  as  magazine  articles.  Except  where  the 
plural  is  used,  they  referred  only  to  the  story  "Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics," 
the  only  article  that  had  then  appeared. 
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FROM  THREE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  MATHEMATICIANS 

'These  gems  of  yours  from  the  Open  Court.     They  delight  me." 

—  George  Bruce  Halsted. 

"  I  read  them  and  enjoyed  doing  so.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upK)n  your 
success  ...  I  always  take  time  to  look  into  things  that  come  from  your  pcn. 
I  know  that  I  shall  find  something  of  vital  interest  in  them." 

—  David  Eugene  Smith. 

'■  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  I  do  not  see  where  it  could  be  improved. 
You  knew  where  to  stop  as  well  as  where  to  begin." — James  M.  Taylor. 

FROM  OTHERS  BEARING  WELL-KNOWN  NAMES 

Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  recently  called  the 
greatest  of  living  scientists,  began  his  letter: 
*'  In  einem  Ihrer  reizenden  Aufsatze." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  author  of  The  Making  of  English  Literature  : 
"  Very  ingenious  and  withal  decidedly  interesting." 

Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  author  of  A  Text-book  of  Geology,  Geographic 
Influences  in  American  History,  From  Trail  to  Railway,  etc.  : 

"'Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics,' — a  pretty  illustration  of  the 
value  of  joining  the  imagination  with  technical  studies." 

R.  P.  Williams,  author  of  the  books  on  chemistry  and  a  departmental  editor 
of  School  Science  and  Mathematics  : 

"  You  wield  a  facile  pen  .  .  .  The  Open  Court  reprints  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive.' 

Washington  Irving,  nephew  of  "  the  first  American  man  of  letters": 
"  In  the  study  of  mathematics,  had  I  had  such  a  guide  as  you,  I  am  certain 
I  should  have  found  more  roses  and  been  stung  by  fewer  thistles." 

Also  one  from  a  former  college  president,  now  a  real  estate  dealer: 
"  The  first  mathematics  I  have  ever  enjoyed,  except  figuring  up  interest 
money.     It  is  splendid." 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  BOOK 

'TTie  book  is  unique  in  its  presentation  of  problems  and  theories  and  a  num- 
ber of  short  methods  are  explained.  The  fxx)k  treats  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
eeometry  and  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  scientific, 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  day.  Properly  speaking  it  is  not  a 
text-book  but  a  keen  insight  into  the  beauty  of  applied  mathematics  as  a  study." 
— The  Colgate  Madisonensis,  Colgate  University,  Feb.  11,  1908. 
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"Professor  William  ¥.  White,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  matliematical  department  of  the 
State  Normal  Schotjl  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  lias  published,  through  the  Open 
Court  Pubiishiiij^  L(jinpaiiy,  a  volume  entitled  A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary 
Mathematics.  The  '  science  of  numbers  '  is  usu.illy  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
dry  and  serious  pursuit.  But  Mr.  White  infuses  into  it  an  amusing  and  breezy 
element  which  shows  that  even  so  prosaic  a  subject  has  its  lighter  side,  and 
that,  t(jo,  without  sacrificing  the  mathematical  rigor  which  necessarily  pertains 
thereunto.     ($i.)" 

— The  Examiner,  N.  Y.     Department  of  Literary  Notes,  March  12,  1908. 

"The  book  is  interesting,  valuable  and  suggestive.  It  is  a  book  that  really 
fills  a  long-felt  want.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  high 
school  and  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  mathematics.*' 

—  The  Educator- Journal. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  book  : 


The   two    systems   of   numeration    of    large 

numbers. 
Multiplication  at  sight:  a  new  trick  with  an 

old  principle. 
A  few  numerical  curiosities. 
Familiar  tricks  based  on  literal  arithmetic. 
Miscellaneous  notes  on  number — 

The  theory  of  number. 

Fermat's  last  theorem. 

Wilson's  theorem. 

Formulas  for  prime  numbers. 

A  Chinese  criterion  for  prime  numbers. 

Are  there  more  than  one  set  of  prime  fac- 
tors of  a  number  '( 

Asymptotic  laws. 

Growth  of  the  concept  of  number. 

Some  results  of  permutation  problems. 

Tables. 

Some  long  numbers. 

How  may  a  particular  number  arise  ? 
Present  trends  in  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  in  the  Renaissance. 
Do  the  axioms  apply  to  equations  ? 
Algebraic  fallacies. 

Visual  representation  of  complex  numbers. 
Illustrations  of  the  law  of  signs  in  algebraic 
multiplication. 


Two   negative   Cfjnclusions    reached    in    the 
19th  century. 

The  three  parallel  postulates  illustrated. 

Geometric  puzzles — 
Pararlromic  rings. 

The  three  famous  problems  of  antiquity. 

The  instruments  that  are  postulated. 

Linkages  and  straight-line  motion. 

Growth  of  the  philosophy  of  the  calculus. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  statistics. 

Mathematical  symbols. 

A   few   surprising    facts    in   the    history   of 
mathematics. 

Quotations  on  mathematics. 

Bridges  and   isles,   figure  tracing,  unicursal 
signatures,  labyrinths. 

Magic  squares. 

The  golden  age  of  mathematics. 
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The  Journal  of  Philosophy 

Psychology  and   Scientific  Methods 

There  is  no  similar  journal  iu  the  field  of  scientific  philosophy.  It  is  identified  witli  no 
philosophical  tradition  and  stands  preeminently  for  the  correlation  of  philosophv  with 
the  problems  and  experience  of  the  present.  The  contents  of  recent  numbers  include: 

The  Function  of  Images  ......  W.  H.  Winch 
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PALMS  OF  PAPYRUS: 

Being  Forthright  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,   with  some  pages  from  a  Man's  Inner  Life 

By  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 

Author  of  Benigna  Vena,  etc. 

THE     BEST     AND     MOST     CHARACTERISTIC     COLLECTION      OF     HIS      WRITINGS 
WHICH     THE     AUTHOR      HAS     THUS      FAR     BEEN      ENABLED      TO     MAKE 

PALMS  OF  PAPYRUS  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  font  of  eleven-point  type,  on  a  line  English 

dcclcle-edge  paper,  with  Delia  Robbia  initials,  original  ornaments,  etc.      The  binding  will  be  both 

durable  and  artistic,  of  half  leather  and  boards,  heavily  stamped  in  gold. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne — I  admire  your  literary  articles  ff^m. Marion  Rtedy{\n  the  St.  Ltuii  Mirror) — Michael 

immensely.     They  have  a   real  touch,  and  are  full  of  life  Monahan,  of  the  PAP  YRUS,  writes  the  choicest,  best  fla- 

and  brilliancy.  vorcd,  classical  English  I  know  of  in  contemporary  Ameri- 

Jamei   Hunckir — I  envy    you  your   magazine — it  is  a  can  letters, 
pulpit  which  you  possess  entirely  and  fill  admirably,  O  de-  Leonard  D.  jihhott  (associate   editor    Currtnt   Lilera- 

Icctable  preacher.  lure) — You  have   helped  me  to   an   understanding  of  the 

Jack  London— I    have  enjoyed   the    PAPYRUS   very  larger  things, 
much.    I  like  a  free,  bold  utterance,  even  if  1  do  not  agree  Putnam's  Monihh — There  is  sun,    wind   and  rain  in 

with  the  whole  of  it.  .Michael  .Monahan's  whimsical  fancies. 

The  edition  to  be  STRICTLY  j  730  copies  English  deckle-edge  p^per,  price       .       &2.00 
LIMITED  as  follows:         |     75  copies  Japan  Vellum,  price 5.00 

NOTICE — Send  in  your  order  at  once — You  need  not  fay  until  the  book  is  delivered. 
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PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT  MATHEMATICIANS 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  o 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics 
and  the  history  of  education.  Professor  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented.  The 
pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing  (11x14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a 
new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

*  ^*^  *  **  v^L'lvJ  INO.  I .  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.D.: 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta, 
Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Leibniz. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  2. 


The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the 


infinitesimal  calculus  :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal, 
L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Euler  Gauss,  ]\Ionge  and  Niccolo 
Tartaglia. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  3. 


Eight   portraits   selected    from    the  two  former, 


portfolios    especially   adapted    for    high    schools    and    academies,   including 
portraits  of 

THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  sgientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse; 
EUCLID— whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text  books; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment   of  the  circle,   cone,  cylinder  and  sphere 

influences  our  work  to-day; 
DESCARTES — to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  graphic  algebra  in  our  high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus- 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

PRICES 

Portfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $5.00;  both  for  $S.50. 
Portfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $3.00;  both  for  $5.00. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $3-50;  single  portrait*,  50  cents. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $2.00;  single  portraits,  35  c. 

"  The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert  knowl- 
edge and  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith, 
and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co." 
— F.  N.  Cole,  Editor  American  Matheifiatical  Bulletin,  New  York. 

"  The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed,  and 
the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof.  Smith 
has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  who  have  interest  in  mathematics,  by 
editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these  portraits  should 
adorn  the  walls  " —  William  F.  Osgood,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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NOTEWORTHY  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  LATE 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  -^  j^ 

The  Latest  Translation  of  the  Bible 

By  HENRY  M.  WHITNEY 

I.  Problems  and  Difficulties.     April,  1 902. 

n.  Aime  and  Results.     July,  1902. 

III,  From  Another  Standpoint.     October,  1902. 

IV.  Supplementary.     January,  1903. 

V.     The  Question  of  Modernness  in  the  Light  of  two  recent 

examples.     April,  1903. 
VI.     Additional  Points  —  Chiefly  as  to  Rhetorical  Method. 

Apnl,  1904. 
VII.     Concerning  Certain  Other  Versions,  more  or  less  in  the 
modern.     January,  1905. 
VIII.     A  Few  Final  Tests.     April,  1905. 
IX.     Conceming  Idiom.     July,  1907. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Bible 

By  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS.  M.D. 

Biblical  Epidemics  of  Bubonic  Plague.     April,  1904. 

Deaths    of    Antiochus    IV.,   Herod   the  Great,   and  Herod 

Agrippa  I.     July,  1 904. 
The  Malady  of  Saul,  King  of  Israel.     October,  1 904. 
Did  Jesus  Die  of  a  Broken  Heart  ?     January  and  April,  1 905. 
The  Abasement  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     October,  1 905. 
The  Powers  of  Darkness.     April  and  July,  1 906. 
The  Patience  of  Job.     April,  1 907. 
St.  Paul's  Thorn  in  the  Flesh.     October,  1 907. 

Persons  desiring  these  valuable  series  of  papers  can  obtain  them  (or  35  cenb  a  number, 
or  $2.70  for  either  series,  or  $4.80  for  both  series,  or  $6.00  for  the  volumes  1902-1907 
inclusive.       Foreign   f>ostage  of  8  cents  a  number,  aciditional.      Address 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  O.,  U.S.A. 


AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY,  compared  with 

the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation.  By  Lawrence  H.  Mills. 
85  pp.  Boards.  Price  50c.  Extra  edition,  Strathmore  paper, 
gilt  top.     Price  75c. 

"The  Zoroastrian  conception  of  God  and  his  attributes,  as  exhibited  by 
Prof.  Mills  was  a  grand  contribution  to  the  victory  of  monotheism  in  Israel.  This 
essay,  a  supplement  to  his  large  work  on  'Zarathushtra'  presents  a  peculiarly 
interesting  chapter  in  the  study  of  comparative  religion." — The  Outlook. 

THE   MESSIANIC    HOPE  OF  THE 

SAMARITANS.  By  Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron,  High 
Priest  of  the  Samaritans.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Eleazar  Barton.   Price  25c. 

"The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  is  very  interesting  indeed." 

— Methodist  Publishing-  Company. 
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American  Anthropologist 

The  only  periodical  in  America  devoted  to  Anthro- 
polog-y  in  all  its  branches  — Ethnology,  Archeolog-y, 
Relig-ion,  Mythology,  Folklore,  Sociology  and 
Language  —  with  particular  reference  to  the  American 
aborigines. 

The  American  Anthropologist  is  the  organ  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  whose  members 
receive  the  journal  and  a  series  of  Me7noirs,  as  published, 
without  cost.  To  others  the  subscription  price  is  Four 
Dollars  per  annual  volume.  Each  number  contains 
184  pages,  8  vo.,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

American  Anthropologist^  Lancaster,  pa. 


THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL 

A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  RELIGION.  THEOLOGY 
AND  PHILOSOPHY 


The  July  issue  deals  largely  with  practical  social 
and  religious  problems,  by  writers  who  represent 
seven  different  nationalities,  making  an  unusual- 
ly varied  and  entertaining  number. 


THE  LEADING  ARTICLES  FOR  JULY 

Pluralism  and  Religion.     By  Professor  William  James 
Civilization  in  Danger.     By  Ren(5-1.  Gerard 
Science  and  the  Purpose  of  Life.     By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen 
The  Religionist  and  Scientist.     By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross 
*'An  Appeal  to  Those  at  the  Top" — and  Something  More.     By  Sir  Ed- 
ward Russell 
The  Right  to  Constrain  Men  for  their  own  Good.     By  Professor  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie 
Religion  and  our  Schools.     By  Professor  John  Dewey 
Enlightened  Action  the  True  Basis  of  Morality.     By  Prof.  A.  H.  Lloyd 
The  Romantic  Element  in  the  Ethics  of  Christ.     By  Stanley  Gerald  Dunn 
The  Problem  of  Immortality.     By  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken 
The  Religion  of  the  Sensible  American.     By  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan 
The  Church  of  Scotland  and  its  Formula.     By  Rev.  A.  J.  Campbell 
The  Burden  of  Language  in  Religion  and  Authority  as  the  Means  of 
Release:  a  Catholic  Study.     By  W.  J.  Williams 


$2.50  per  annum;  75  cents  a  single  copy,  postpaid. 


Subscriptions  can  be  filled  immediately  to  begin  with  any  issue  and 
single  copies  had  by  return  mail  by  addressing 

SHERMAN,   FRENCH    &   COMPANY 

SIX  BEACON  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Religions:  Ancient  and  Modern 

The  Series  is  intended  to  present  to  a  large  public  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  Great  Religions  of  the  Human  Race.  The  Volumes 
r.lready  published  have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  appreciation. 

Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth,  ^o  cents  net  per  volume 


Animism. 

By  Edward  Clodd 

Pantheism. 

By  James  Allanson  Picton 

Celtic  Religion. 

By  Prof.  Anwyl 

Mythology  of  Ancient 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  Charles  Squire 

Ancient  Egypt. 

By  Prof.  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie 

Scandinavian  Religion. 

By  W.  a.  Craigie 

Magic  and  Fetishism. 

By  Dr.  a.  C.  Haddon 


NOW     PUBLISHED 

Hinduism. 


By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett 

Ancient  China. 

By  Prof.  Giles 

Ancient  Greece. 

By  Jane  Harrison 

Babylonia  and  Assyria 

By  Theophilus  G.  Pinches 


Islam. 


By  Syed  Ameer  ali,  m.  a. 


Religion  of  Ancient  Rome. 

By  Cyril  Bailey,  m.  a. 

Judaism. 

By  Israel  Abrahams 

Shinto:  The  Ancient 

Religion  of  Japan. 

By  W.  G.  AstoNj  c.  m.  g  ,  ll.  d. 


IN    preparation 
The  Religion  of  Ancient  Israel.     By  Prof.  Jastrow 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.     By  Lewis  Spence 

Islam    in    India.      By  T.  W.  Arnold,   Assistant  Librarian   at  the  India  Office. 
Author  of  **The  Preaching  of  Islam." 

Buddhism.      2  vols.      By  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.  D. 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Persia.     By  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
Professor  of  Iranian  at  Columbia  University. 

Primitive  or  Nicene  Christianity.     By  John  Sutherland  Black,  LL.  D., 
Joint  Editor  of  the  "EncyclopEedia  Biblica." 

Mediaeval  Christianity. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.     By  Dr.  Leuba. 
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THE   KEY  TO    BUDDHISM 

HYMNS  OF  THE  FAITH 

(DHAMMAPADA) 

Being  an  Ancient  Anthology  Preserved  in  the  Short  Collection  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists.  Translated  from  the  Pili  by  ALBERT  J. 
EDMUNDS.  Cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  Printed  on  India  tint  paper.  Pages, 
xiv,  no.     Price,  $i.oo. 

"This  celebrated  ancient  anthology  of  Buddhist  devotional  poetry  was  com- 
piled from  the  utterances  of  Gotamo  and  his  disciples;  from  early  hymns  by 
monks  ;  and  from  the  popular  poetic  proverbs  of  India.  .  .  . 
"If  ever  an  immortal  classic  was  produced  upon  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  is 
this.  Its  sonorous  rolls  of  rhythm  are  nothing  short  of  inspired.  No  trite 
ephemeral  songs  are  here,  but  red-hot  lava  from  the  abysses  of  the  human  soul, 
in  one  out  of  the  two  of  its  most  historic  eruptions." — Translator'';  Preface. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LONDON:  Kkgan  Paul,  Trench,  TrObner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    OF   ANTHROPOLOGY 

Historical  review,  library  classification  and  select,  annotated  bibli- 
ography, with  a  list  of  the  chief  publications  of  leading?  anthropological 
societies  and  museums.  By  JUUL  DIESERUD,  A.  M. 

A  thorough-going,  painstaking  work,  in  which  the  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
settle  the  perplexing  question,  what  anthropology  really  is,  to  define  its  boundaries 
witli  other  sciences  and  give  a  detailed  enumeration  of  its  contents  as  conceived 
today  by  the  leading  anthropologists  of  the  various  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

The  bibliograi)hy  (!)5  pages)  gives  succinct  extracts  from  the  works  listed,  thus 
furnishing  the  material  on  which  the  historical  review  and  the  elaborate  library 
classification  are  founded. 

A  most  welcome  reference  book  for  the  anthropologist,  and  a  necessary  tool  for 
any  library  containing  anthropological  literature. 

200 pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00  net,  k8$.  6d.)  net. 
Also  supplied  in  sheets,  $1.50. 
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THE  OPEN  COURT 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  the  Religion  of  Science,  and  the 
Extension  of  the  Religious  Parliament  idea 

Editor:  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Associates :  j  ^^^^  Carus.^^ 


AnUnpartisan  Organ  of  Religious.  Ethical,  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Expres* 

sion,  Contributed  to  by  the  Leaders  of  Science  in  all  Countries,  and 

by  the  Leaders  of  Religion  of  all  Denominations. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


Postpaid,  $i.oo  a  year  for  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico;  Canada,  $1.25;  for  coon* 
tries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  5s.  6d.     Single  copies,  10  cents  (6d.). 

Prices  of  Back  Numbers  in  sets  or  volumes  will  be  supplied  on  request 

Binding  cases  for  back  volumes,  in  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back  lettering,  postpaid, 73  ceota 
(38. 6d.)  each. 


Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  which  "The  Open  Court"  has  been 
doing,  and  of  the  high  standing  of  its  contributors,  may  be  gained  by  reference 
to  the  twenty  years  Index,  which  will  be  sent  on  request.     Price,  15  cents. 

Back  numbers,  unless  out  of  print,  -will  be  supplied,  postpaid,  at  55  cents  ecich. 


TESTIMONIALS  FROM  READERS  OF  ''THE  OPEN  COURT" 

"I  regard  'The  Open  Court'  and  'The  Monist'  as  the  two  best  American  philosophical  maga* 
lines  that  we  have."— Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  statement  of  the  principles  of  'The  Open  Court'  (in  No.  524)  as  the  organ  of  the 
Religious  Parliament  idea  is  so  admirable,  that,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Orthodox 
Christian,  I  wish  the  statement  might  somehow  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  clergyman  and 
religious  leader."— Elias  Compton,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

"In  my  judgment  your  magazine  is  an  extremely  original  and  Interesting  institution,  con- 
ducted with  uncommon  skill,  and  always  offering  to  its  readers  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
material.  The  union  of  discussions  of  religious,  philosophical  and  scientific  questions  appears 
to  me  to  oe  felicitous."— August  Weismaan,  Professor  >n  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Germany. 

"I  follow  the  work  of  your  magazine  with  the  liveliest  sympathy.  May  its  endeavors  be 
crowned  with  future  success."— Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Jena,  Germany. 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  'The  Open  Court.'  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  magazine 
of  great  value.  In  its  brief  but  solid  papers  it  throws  light  upon  many  interesting  questions." 
—Harold  Hoeffding,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

"  'The  Open  Court'  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  instructive  publications  of  the  kind 
that  I  receive  and  read.  It  is  an  exponent  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  and  has  a  mission 
of  culture  and  education  peculiarly  its  own."— Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  POR- 
TRAIT  SERIES. 

The  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  (11x14),  with  tint 
and  plate-mark,  and  many  of  them  are  reproduced  from  rare 
paintings,  engravings,  or  original  photographs.  They  are  suit- 
able for  framing  and  hanging  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
laboratories,  seminaries,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

PYTHAGORAS 
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PLATO 

ARISTOTLE 

EPICTETUS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 
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AVERRHOES 

DUNS  SCOTUS 

GIORDANO  BRUNO 

BACON 
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HERBERT  SPENCER 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

SCHELLING 

SPINOZA 

LOCKE 

BERKELEY 
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VOLTAIRE 
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CONDILLAC 

DIDEROT 

ROUSSEAU 

LEIBNIZ 

WOLFF 

KANT 
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HEGEL 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

SCHOPENHAUER 

HERBART 

FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD   STEWART 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON 

COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J.  STUART  MILL 


CABANIS 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN 

BENEKE 

E.  H.  WEBER 

FECHNER 

HELMHOLTZ 

WUNDT 

HERING 

G.  T.  LADD 


ROMANES 

PAUL  JANET 

RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


on  Imperial  Japanese 
on  plate  paper,  $3.75 
on  plate  paper,  $6.25 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

AUBERT 

MACH 

STUMPF 

EXNER 

STEINTHAL 

BAIN 

SULLY 

WARD 

C.  L.  MORGAN 

The  Psychological  Series    (25  portraits) 

paper,  $5.00  (24s.). 
The  Psychological  Series   (25  portraits) 

(18s.). 
The  Philosophical  Series    (43  portraits) 

(30s.). 
The  Entire  Series  (68  portraits),  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (35s.). 

The  higher  prices  in  parentheses  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

Carriage  prepaid.     Single  portraits,  25  cents. 

For  subscribers  who  may  prefer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a 

neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  additional. 
"I  have  received  the  first  installment  of  portraits  of  philosophers,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  them." 

— Prof.  David  G.  Ritchie,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 
"I  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  character  of  the  portraits,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  have  such  adornments  for  my  lecture  room." 

—7.  /.  McNulty,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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